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C ig the wars of F in e — times 


of the' Normans. 
INF N Tf * 


VEL AVING' is'the be of 0 aft 
fu X volume related 1 00 battle of Haſt- 
Ve ings, by which William the Nor- 
. 2 * man gained the crown of England, 
I ſhalt now proceed to give an ac- 

ount of the wars which happeyed 1 in His 
2 8 and thofe of his two ſons. | 
he Engliſh were very happy during the 
firſt three months of king William's reign, 


but he ſoon after changed h nie conduct, ſhow- 
Vor. Vi nee „ 
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ing great partiality to his own countrymen, qual 
and ruling with great ſeverity. 0 
In the beginning of the ſecond yeat® of Eng 
his reign, he went over to Normandy, leay- to t 
his brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeaux, and I et 
William F Firz-Oſborn, regents, - who greatly peri 
oppreſſed the Engliſh-' The people of Kent er. 
were ſo provoked at their tyranny, that they this 
determined to revolt. But king William the 
having taken along with him the chief of the the 1 
Englith nobility, "that they might attempt 
nothing to his prejudice in his abſence, the Here 
Kentiſh' men agreed to. call into their aſſiſt. 
ance Euſtace, earl of Boulogne, who had that 
been a great ſoldier, and was at this time at rettt 
variance with the king. They propoſed to dept! 
make him their head, anq; to affiſt him in ſur- I I 
priſing Dover caſtle. - They were ſo prudent to re 

me their nsgociation, and ſo faithful to one uf 
another, that the government had not the ſiege 
leaſt intimation of their proceedings. Euſtace late, 
accepted of the propoſal, and ſailed, unno- ed th 
ticed by the Normans, in the night, to the the 
Engliſh caaft, landed, and made a vig#rous <0un 
attack upon che caſtle of Dover, in two pla- be b 
ces at once. Though the aſſault was ſudden anof] 
and. newer, yet the Normans made a ere 
brave reſiſtance, and were ſo bold as to throw [|'*e \ 
85 cheir gates, * * out at both 
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2 times of the Normann. 3 
quaiters, where they were attacked, fell furi- 
1 t! gere, not yet joined by tho 
Engliſh, obliged Euſtace and his party to fly 
to their fhips, and forced the other diviſion 
to the brow of a rock, where moſt of them 
periſned, either by the ſteepneſs of the rock, 
or the ſwords of the Normans; thus ended 


this attempt, which ſerved only to ſtrengthen 


the power of the government, and to increaſe 
the rigour of it. However, this affair, toge- 
ther with the inſurrection of the Engliſh in 
Herefordſhire, under Erderic, called the For- 
reſter, who cruelly treated all the Normans 
that fell into his hands; haſtened the king's 
return to England, though it was now the 
wth at ,, a tes 

The next year, the city of Exeter refuſed 
to receive a Norman garriſon, and had re- 
courſe to arms, but the king laying cloſe 
ſiege to the city, they were obliged to capitu- 
ate, upon having their lives and effects grant- 
ed them. In order to prevent a like event for 
the the future, and keep that part of the 
country in awe, the king ordered a citadel to 
be built. This inſurre&ion. was followed by 
another in the North, at the head of which, 
were the earls Edwin and Morcar, aſſiſted by 
the Welſh. But the king promiſing to pardon 


b * December, 1062. 
2 = the 


Furs of England» WRT the 


5 4 
BZ the leaders, the whole affair dropt. The ane 
next year * · the Scots marched into England, a 
and ſurpriſed. Durham by night, and put the bo 
1 vernor and ail the garriſon, cor ziltin of in 


ſeven hundred men, to the ſword. At the ſame une 
time, two andre and forty fail of Daniſh ma 
ſhips arrived, with land forces on board, in Þ anc 
the Humber: to attempt the recovery of the pru 
kingdom of England. This expedition was tert 
commanded by Oſbern brother to Swain, or, 
king of Denmark, with his ſons Harold and ceit 
Canute, Theſe having joined the Scots, and Him 
diſaffected Engliſh, directed their march to- ing! 
wards Vork. The Norman garriſon not be- war 
ing ſtrong enough to march out and oppoſe ] ing 
the invaders, retired into the caſtle, and in 110 
order to prevent the enemy's lodging them-J io g 


S7 


. 


ſelves” in, the out- houſes, ſet fire to them, I hby 
which ee reaching the town, burnt it] Yo! 
down to e ground, as alſo the cathedral.l 1 
The caſtle” was afterwards' taken by ſtorm, gene 
when the Danes put moſt of the garriſon, I nuf 
; confiſting of three thouſand men, to the] Wil 
ſword. King William was fo greatly alarm-¶ out 
ed at theſe proceedings, that he did all hel} fo; 
could to recover the favour of his Engliſh] bliſh 
fubjects, promiſed to reſtore their ancient 
Ig, recalled ſome of the baniſhed nobility] — 
reſtored others to their liberties «nd eltates,| * 
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tines of the NMolmens: 


and found means to bribe the Dein Pen 
to defert the” Engliſh afid Scots, and retüfn 
home. He then beſieged the e (ety of York, 
in which was a gat ifon of Engliſh aid Set 

ſame under eat! Waltheöf, "tht governor, wt 
anith made à noble defence. But as both the Scots 
, in and Danes wereTreturned 2 he thought? it 
f the J prudent to capitulate üpen the Honourable 
was lets allowed him: àäd ifidgeéd' the cbnquer- 
wain, or, Eicher from the god Gpſkion he had cor 
and (ceived of his bravery, oz out of policy, gave 
„ and Him the exrfdoms of Notthdthptoti-and Hufit- 
h to- ington, ahd His nitce in mürriage. He #tet- 
t be- wards ed his army towards Durham, deſtroy- 
ppoſe ing all the country in his march, with fire 
nd in fl Woog for ſixty miles together. He made 
bem- fo great a devaſtation, that there was not one 
them, | houſe left ſtänding, between the two cities df 
rnt it] Vork Ad urham e. 

edral, The next year |, the Englim ! a 
ſtorm, general ihfurre&ion, and ſuddenly! called a 
riſon, number of troops from different parts. King 
o the William was ſo dlarmed at this, being with-" . 
Jarm-J out troops, that he defired*a' conference, arid 
all heſ ſwore upon the goſpels, that he would re-eſta- 
ngliſh bliſh tlle ancient Nn Ne: br er which 
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Fe 
6 Pars England during, the x 
they diſperſed; but the king wickedly-broke | 


bis oath. This oecaſioned another rebellian, | 


the next year, when a body of Engliſh forti- 
Red the iſle of Ely, being joined by ſeveral 
confiderable- perſons, both lay and clergy; 
but, after a brave defence, were betrayed by 
the monks of the iſland. The king treated 
the priſoners he took with great cruelty, for 
he ordered the eyes of ſome to be put out, 
others had ther hands cut off, and man 
were impriſoned. The king of Scotland, 
took the opportunity of theſe troubles, to in- 
vade the northern countries, which he ravag- 
ed in a cruel manner. Oe: 
As ſoon therefore as William had ſettled 
matters at Ely, he reſolved to return the viſit, 
zin the ſame manner, and the more ſo, as he 
* conſidered Scotland the chief aſſylum of his 
enemies. He ordingly“ led his army 
into the country oi Galway, but only harraſſed 
his troops to no purpoſe; for the enemy, by 
retiring into mountains, bogs, and othe 
- faſtneſles, eſcaped him, and very often an- 
noyed him from their ambuſcades. Finding 


% 


the enemy too cunning for him, he deter- 


mined to attack Malcolm in the very heart of 
his dominions, and accordingly marched tof 
Lothian; where finding a proper place to 

draw up his army, he did fo. By this time 
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he wag met . Malcolm, at the head of ano: 
ther army, who, ſeeing the king, was prey 
pared to fight him,. kept himſelf upon, the. 
fenſive, and propoſed. to make 15 peace with 
him, to which William agreed, upon, ta; - 
colm's ſwearing hommage to him. 

Juſt at this time, Philip, king of Fr rance, 
grown, jealous of the power to which William 
was arrived ;, invaded his Norman domini- 
ons 4; bpon this, Williaat.haftened over to 
the continent with an Engliſh army; but be- 
fore he arrived there, Philip had taken Mans; 
and the province of Main had revolted. Ho- 
ever William, having ſtrengthened. his army 
with a body of Normans, ſoon recovered both 

places. He treated the rebels with great ſe- 

verity, and obliged the king of F rance to oo 
clude a peace with him. 

To. pals over leſs commotions, ſome time e 1 


after William's return to England, his eldeſt 


ſon, Robert, made an inſurrection into Nor- 
mandy, and was promiſed afliſtance by the 
king of France. The young prince beſieged 

oan; bravely defended by the governor; 


whilſt William was getting ready an army of 


Engliſh to relieve it. Robert, not thinking 
his forces ſufficient to carry on a ſiege, and 
reſiſt an attack at the ſame time, retired to- 
wards the confines, of Upper Normandge 
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8 IWars of England ag the 
Where, by the aſſßſtance of the French king, 


and of the 


tained his ground, and made ſeveral ſucceſs- 
ful inroads into his father's dominions. But 
the king at laſt, marching. againſt him, 
and ſtraitened him ſo much, that the prince 


obliged to the king of France, for a place 


to fecur2 himſelf againſt his Yather's reſent- 
ment. He accordingly retreated before him, 
with his army to Gerberot, in the Beauvoiſis. 
King William prepared to beſiege him; but 
Robert, thinking it a diſgrace to be ſhut up 
within the walls of a town, with ſuch an ar- 
as he had, marched out und gaye his fa- 
91 battle, ben an obffinate and bloduy 
engagement enſued. William, pertiap s ne- 
ver excited himſelf ſo much” as now, being 


aſhapred at the thoughts of being conquered 


by dis own ſon He was Th cloſe ar 10tir; 
RE, diſtinguiſhed only by his extraordinary 


- valout, and the numbers he killed; Robert 


obſerving this, and ndt knowing him to be 
his father, ſought to encounter him preferable 
to any other, as the moſt Wortby object to try 
his own valour againſt. Having got up to 

„he engaged him hand to hand, and a 
nobie conch enſued. When Robert, with 
his lance, killed his father's horſe, and dif- 
mounted | him; ; but no ſooner did he perceive 
the la lan hero to be his own father, than the 


duty: of the a; prevailed over the ambition 
of 


a 


ormans, and private ſupplies that 
he received from his mother Matilda, he main- 


ing, 


that 


lain- 
Ce ſs- 
But 
him, 
rince 
place 
ſent- 
him, 
oiſis. 
but 
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of 


of the rebel, and he, inſtantly quitting his 
horſe, flew to his father's aſſiſtance, and re- 


moved him from the field of battle, and, tho' 
| himfelf the conqueror, accepted a peace 


from his father upon his own terms, expreſ- 
ſing his concern for having rebelled againſt 
him. William took Robert with him to 
England, under a pretence of ſending him. 
26alait the Scots. And indeed upon his arri- 
val, did ſend him at the head of an army to- 
wards the north the next year; but a peace be- 
ing concluded ſoon after, no conſiderable: ac- 
tion happened 4 He then t marched againſt 
the Welſh, who had made freſh incurſions into 
England; but they ſoon ſubmitted, and agreed 
to pay an annual tribute to the crown of. 
England. 

Peace. now enſued for ſome time, till at 


laſt it was interrupted by an ill-timed jeſt of 


Philip king of France. William, who: at 


this time was at Roan, being very corpulent,, 
'and under a courſe of phyſic, the French 
king, who had. chaäged his dread of him into 
contetnpt,. ſaid, ſcoffigly, of him, „Our 
| Wers of England, is e to lay his great 
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Prince be in his = founded 3 


of Newcaſtle upon Tyne; and about the ſame 


time, the tower of London was built * his fa-- 
ther, and other fortreſſes. 
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belly at Roan, and I doubt I muſt be at the 
charge of ſetting up lights. at his upriſing +.” 
William being told of this, it is ſaid, ſwore, 
« He would fave him the charge of ſetting up 
ligbts, for he would offer in the church of 
Notre Dame, at Paris, ten thouſand lances, 
by way of wax-lights.” Accordingly, being 
recovered from his illneſs, . in Auguſt follow- 
ing, he put himſelf at the head of a. great ar- 
my, and marching into France, deſtroyed 
the corn and fruits, burnt down ſeveral” towns 
and churches, and committed very great de- 
vaſtations, that he might the ſooner fulfil his 
vow. The city of Mants, in particular, ſuf- 
fered greatly from his fury, for having taken 
it, he ſet it, and all the churches in it, on fire, 
and ſat Himſelf on horſeback to ſee his orders 
1 executed. But being too near tlie 


re, the heat greatly diſordered him; upon] 


which, as he was riding to a greater diſtance, 
his Horſe fell into a ditch, which he attempted 
to jump over. In the fall, he bruiſed the rim 


of his belly againſt the pommel of his ſaddle, 


and cohtracted at once, a rupture and a fe- 
ver, which. proved fatal to tim. The proſ- 
pect of his approaching end, brought upon 


his mind a ſtrong, and affecting, ſenſe of his 
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ſoon after died *, having reigned in England 
twenty one years. He was ſucceeded in the 
throne of England by his ſon William II. 
ſurnamed Rufus, from his being red haired. 


crown, his rough haughty temper, giving a. 
general diſguſt, a conſpiracy” was formed: 


eldeft brother Robert, whom they invited to 
come over, but before he could ative, the 


and Briſtol, whilſt other Norman lords, hav- 
ing drawn the Welſh together, laid waſte the 
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limes of the Normans. 1 
great ſins of oppreſſion, injuſtice, and breach 
of his oath, and put him upon making ſome 
reparation. - He ordered his treaſures to be 
diſtributed among thoſe who had ſuffered by 


him, particularly among the clergy; ordered 


ſeyeral priſoners_;of conſequence to be ſet at 


liberty; bequeathed the dukedom of Nor- 
mandy to his eldeſt ſon, Robert, England to 


his third ſon, William, and only five thou- 


ſand., marks to his youngeſt ſon, Henry; 
Richard his ſecond ſon, was killed in New 


Forreſt. He afterwards ordered himſelf to be 
removed to the village of Hermentrude, on. 
the river Seine, oppoſite Roan; where he 


The year after this prince came to the 


againſt him by the Normans, in favour of his 


conſpirators appeu red in arms, and took ſeveral 
fortreſſes; which they held for Robert. Some 
of the diſaffected, poſſe ſſed themſelves of Bath 


September 9. 1087. 
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country of Worceſter with fire and ſword, 
There was another party in Kent, commanded 
by their earl, biſhop Odo. As this. party 


Was more conſiderable than the others, the 


king himſelf marched againſt them with an 
army of Engliſh, and, to prevent a deſcent 
from Normandy, ſent his fleet into the Eng- 


liſh channel. The king's firſt attempt was 


upon Rocheſter, where he ſuppoſed Odo was, 
but found the place too well provided to be 
taken by ſurpriſe, nor was Odo there, but at 


another of his caftles, called Pevenſey. He 


therefgre marched on to Tunbridge, another 
of Odo's forts. The garriſon here, which 
was. well fortified, refuling to ſurrender, the 
Engliſh immediately aſſaulted it; and the be- 
ſieged made a vigorous defence, but ſurren- 
dered at laſt; upon which the king deſtroyed 
the fort. He afterwards led his army to Pe- 
venſey, where Odo had ſhut himſelf up, and 
waited for the expected ſuecours from Nor- 
mandy, promiſed them by Robert. But being 
diſappoipted from day to day, and many of 


the garriſon dying 1 e 8 and famine, he 
evenſey; the conditions 


at laſt ſurrendered P 
were, that the garriſon ſhould leave the king - 
dom, and never return but by the king's 
command; and that Odo ſhould remain pri- 
ſoner, and deliver up to Rufus the caſtle of 
Rocheſter. Odo accordingly ſet out fer Ro- 
cheſter with ſome of the king's officers, to 
deliver it up to them, When they * 

N : | ore 


times of the Maroiahs, : 13 


fore the place, the king's officers” demanded 
the: gates to be opened, the biſhop made a 
fhow of joining with them j in the ſummons, 
but the garriſon, either fecretly correſponded 
with the biſhop, or ſuppoſing. him compelled 
to do what he did, ſuddenly | iſſued out, and 
took the biſhop and the king's officers pri- 
foners. - : 
The place being very ſtrong, and well pro- 
vided, he concluded he ſhould not be able to 
take it by aſſault, he therefore iſſued à pro- 
clamation, that every one who would not be 
deemed à nithung +, ſhould immediately join 
him. This ſoon brought a great number of 
Englifh to his ſtandard, who abhorred that 
imputation. The caſtle and town were cloſely 
inveſted, and the latter being taken, the be- 
ſieged retired to the town, which being thereby 
greatly crouded, ſoon brought on a fickneſs, 
which proving mortal, the garriſon offered: 


to ſurrender, and bake an oath of allegiance | 


to king William, He ſeemed at firſt ayerſe 
to their propoſal, but at laſt permitted them 
to march out with their horſes and arms, but 
confiſcated their eſtates. Odo, with the other 
nobility, went over to France, where he WIS 
appointed lieutenant of 4 8 by prince 
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Ham by this time was "nearly 
Normandy, partly by his gold, and partly by 
his ſword. And Robert was fo greatly ſtrait- 
ened, that he had no other reſource, than 
to ſeek the aſſiſtance of the French king, 
who marched with, an army 
and both together, laid ſiege to one of the 
Alles which had been e al to bag 


14 Wars of England during the 


parts of England laid down their arms, and 


obtained a pardon. 


The king elated by his late ſucceß, deter- 


mined to gratify at: once his mbition and 
Fee, by the conqueſt” of Normandy +. 


le ſoon raiſed a fleet and army, and landed 


at St. Walleric, which, the governor, whom 
he had before bribed, baſely ſurrendered to 


him; as did alſo the governor, of Albemarle, 


"Fn the ſame motive. Several. other fort- 
reſſes were alſo Siven up to him; in conſe- 


uence of which, he became maſter of almoſt 


all Normandy, on the north of the Seine. 
Prince Henry, che younger brother, fortified 

Cherburg, Avranches, Conſtance, and other 
places, belonging to himſelf, and being favour- 


ed by. many of the nobility, they ſoon raiſed a 
conſiderable number of forces, which ſerved 
as a kind of a flying army. With theſe they 


oppoſed William's invaſion ; this Henry did, 


declaring for neither of his brothers, WII. 
maſter of all 


to his relief, 


. 
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ham; but he had the addrels to bribe even 
Philip himſelf, and induce him to an inglo- 
rious retreat. Robert thus deſerted, had only 
Roan remaitdmg,. part even of which was in 
the intereſt of William, * who by his gold, 
had obtained from the reſt a promiſe, of. the 
ſurrender of the city. | 
Robert gettin egen es of this conſpi- 
racy, acquainted his brother Henry with it, 


who ſenſible that his own ruin muſt follow 


that of his brother's, determined to act in 
concert with him, againſt William their com- 
mon enemy. The troops that Henry brought 
arrived but juſt time enough to prevent the 
Joſs of Roan. This junction of the two bro- 


thers, ſoon brought about a tempora peace 
between William and the latter. Fe 


or the 
next year, we find William invaded Nor- 
mandy 8 to relieve the caſtle of Curcy, 

ary by Robert, and to complete 
the conqueſt of that dukedom, when Robert 


offered him ſuch advantageous terms af peace, 
that he readily accpted of them. 
treaty duke Robert ceded to the king, the 


By this 


country of Eu, the towns of Fetchamp, and 
Karſburgh +, with ſome others, beſides the 


abbey of mount St. Michael ; the king on. 


his parts: was to afliſt Robert in enn the 
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16 | Wars of England during the 

county of Maine, and all his Norman rebels, 
"Henry's intereſt beipg wholly neglected in 
this treaty, he betook himſelf to St Michael“ 
mount, and ſhut himſelf up with ſome of his 


| ſoldiers, and from thence made ſeveral ſuc- 


ves ful ſallies. In the mean time, peace be- 


tween the duke and king, was ſigned by ſome 


of their reſpective noblemen, after which the 
two brother's had an interview at Roan, 
They agreed to reduce their brother Henry; 
in the fort of St. Michael ; they blocked it up 
fo cloſely, that no ſupplies from the continent 
ſhould be got into it. Henry made a brave 
defence, and the combined army ſuffered much 
without effecting any thing confiderable. 

As the king was one day riding abroad un- 


attended by any perſon, he, before he was 
"aware, fell in with a party of Henry's men. 


Preſuming upon his own ſtrength, which was 


* 


hO purſued him, and had his ſword ready 


bad the good fortune mortally 
horſe, at the firſt encounter. The beaſt in 
the fury of his pain, dragyed the king a long 


Proportioned to his courage, he diſdained tho 


in his power, a retreat, thinking himſelf in- 


vincible, by a ſmall number of men; and 
therefore ſpurring his hofſe, advanced up to 


them. But he was ſoon ſenſible of his folly; 
for a trooper, no way bis inferior in bravery, 
to wound his 


way on the ground. by th, foot, but he hap- 
pily received no great hurt trom this accident, 
but was very tiear loſing his lif&by the trooper 
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"ey PW mas Hith, wheri = dal 
crlkch ont, ” FROM Nl, J am the King & 
Piblaind.” This frick the whole party with 
zwe, and, lifting the king up with great re- 
yerence, they remounted him- on "another 
horſe when finding himſelf fafe, he looked 
earnekly round, and with tome vehement 
cried ry « Where is the man who dif- 
mounted me ?” Nene was bold enough to re- 
ply, till the gallant trooper Mae comin 
forward, "bravely anſwered, « Tt was J Sir; ? 
took you not for a king 5 dut for a common 
man. Then, replied the king With a 
ſmile, << you "are. mine fromm this ay forth'; 
under me you ſhall ſerve, and be reiitded 
for your merit.“ 

I mall mention Lr incideßt chit ha 
pened during this ſiege between the tWo bra 
thers; Henry and Ro 
generoſity c the latter. "The beſieged being 
very greatly difffefſed for want of water, 
Hey, wh knew the generous diſpoſition of 
his brother, and how capable of compaſhon, : 
ſeat to remonſtrate to him on the impiety of 
depriving him-of the common gift of nature, 
and how unworthy of a here, to Win by en- 
groffing an element, what he ought to, ou to 
his courage only. Robert was touched 9 8 
this remotiftrarice, - and orderin the guard 8 
to ſlacken the blockade, gave Reuß an op- 
portunity of laying in what quantity of water 
he Pleaſed. 

As 


ert, which ſhows. the 


af Wars af England during the 
As to; the ſiege, William heing di 
wit the tediauſneſs of the blockade, and ful 
Fecting a correſpondence between his twy 
brother's, and other circumſtances concur 
Ting, he left his brother Robert to continue 
the ſiege, to whom the place ſoon after ſur- 
rendered upon homie. terms for Henry 
and, his. men. 

The ſame year“ the two brothers, Wil 
liam and Robert, with their joint forces, in- 
vaded Scotland, ſupported by the Engliſf 
Heer But a ſtorm ariſing, the fleet was dif- 
perled, and the ſeaſon being very ſevere, the 
land forces which were ; expoſed to it in the 
mountains ſuſfered greatly, and the campaign 
ended in a peace concluded by the media- 
tion of prince Edgar; who was now retaken 
1 114 favoun by the king and the duke g. But 
Malcolm, the king of Scotland, coming ſoon 

_ after 1 to Glouceſter, to ſettle ſome articles 
in the late treaty of peace, was refuſed admit- 
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year, 1 2, forced out of the hand of Rees, 


prince o South-Wales, by that valiant knight, 
Robert Fitz-Hammond, and peed, under the 
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Could do him hommage in the city x. But 
Malcolm refuſed to do ſo any where but upon 
Ens borders of the. two kingdoms, and being 
Ereatly enraged at the rude demand, haſtened 
; back into his own country. The next year 
Ihe led an army into the North of England 
Land advanced as far as Alnwick ; but being 
there ſurpriſed by Robert Mowbray, earl of 
Northumberland, a battle enſued, in which 
Malcolm and his fon Edward was killed, and 
Ithe whole army entirely defeated. 

King William refuſing to. fulfil the treaty 


out + between them in Normandy. The 
latter was aſſiſted by the French king, as 


uſual, and. had, at the firſt, the ans 


Upon this, William ordered twenty thouſand 
freſh troops to be raiſed in England, But 
whilſt they lay at Haſtings, expecting to em- 
bark for Normandy, notice was given to the 


ſoldiers, that as many of tnem as couid pay 


ten ſhillings a piece, ſhould be diſcharged. 
Moſt of them accepted of the offer, and with 
the money, thus raiſed, William bribed the 


French king to don Robert,, who was 
now likely to ſuffer greatly, but, happily for 


him, an inſurrection among tbe Welſh oblig- 


ed William to return to England, the latter 


end of the year. 
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20 Wars of England during the 
The beginning of the next year * the kim in o- 
raiſed a great army and marched for Wales Chet 
hut the Welſh, taking advantage of therÞMduCti 
ficuation, kept cloſe in their faſtneſſes, from of t! 
whence he could by no means force them. The 
They often made ſudden fallies, ahd harrafledÞ defer 
and cut off many of his troops, and in theWearls 
end, obliged him to make a ſhameful retreat. mear 
Two years + afterwards, the king made great the 1 
preparations for reducing North-Wales, bu tatio 
having penetrated through the country, and with 
loſt a great many men in his attempt, wich · N of N 
out being able to bring the inhabitants to 2 mad: 
deciſive battle, he returned to England, hav-F batt! 
ing erected ſome fortreſſes on the marches, to bury 
prevent the future incurſions of the Welſh. the ; 
Soon after he fent prince Edgar Atheling 1:ttoÞf appo 
Scotland, who depoſed Donald, end placed] this 
bis nephew, prince Edgar, the eldeft furyti-ſ| A 
ing fon of Malcolm, upon the throne. havi 
Whilſt king William was buſy in Nor-] he r 
mandy, reducing the city of Mants, and the] Fra: 
diſtrict belonging to it; Owen, a Welſh lord, 
father-ifi-law to Griffith and Cadogan, kings of 
Wales, having received {ome aftrontfrom them, 
IK 1, 057 9:8 09/2 Oh os Wh 
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2 In his way thither, he rebuilt the caſtle of he 
Montgomery, which the Welſh had demoliihed. Ma; 
I Year of Chriſt, 1097, the year after this, upo 
Weſtminſter-hall was built. : lea 
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in order to revenge it, engaged the earls of 
C heſter and Shrewſbury, to attempt the re- 


duction of the country, under the dominion 
from] 


of the Engliſh, promiſing himſelf to afhiſt. 


The two kings not having a ſufficient force to 


defend themſelves ; - on the approach of the 
earls, were obliged to fly to Ireland. In the 


mean time, the invaders penetrated as far as 


the iſle of Angleſey y, making a dreadful devaſ- 
ation as they marched. But here they met 


made a deſcent on that of Angleſey, when a 
battle enſued, in which the earl, of Shrewlſ- 
bury was killed. However, the Danes, left 
the Englith i in poſſeſſion of the iſland, who 
appointed Owen governor of it; and thus 
this inſurrection ended. 

As William was hunting in. New Forreſt, 


having nat long been. returned to England, 


he received advice that his late conqueſt in 
France, the city of Mants, was retaken hy 
Hely, count de la Fleſche, and that the caſtle 
was ſo cloſely preſſed, that it would be chi; g- 
ed to ſurrender, if not ſpeedily re lieved. 
Whereupon, he ordered the meſſenger to aC- 
quaint the governor, he ſhould be relieved in 
eight 48 Then, with his uſual vivacity. 
he aſked his attendants -how the caſtle of 
Mants ſtood from the place he was then 


upon? Being ſhown, he turned his horſe's 
head, and rode directly to the ſea- coaſt. 


Thoſe 
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1 but at liberty once more, 
„ J know what I ſhould do.” 
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Thoſe who were with him, intreated him to 


wait till che neceſſary preparations were made 
for the expedition. But he only replied, 
c Tet thoſe who love me, follow me.“ Dart. 
mouth was the next ſea- port town; when he 
came thither, the weather was tempeſtuous, 
andi the tea very rough, and only a crazy veſ- 
ſel in the port. He ordered the maſter of it 
to put to ſea immediately, who, fepreſenting 
the inc vitable danger of the voyage, the king 


replied, «ſet fail ; didſt thou ever hear of a Þ 


king who was drowned?” None daring to 
Temonſtrate further, they ſet ſail, and ar- 
rived ſafe the next morning at Barfleur, in 
France. He immediately drew together ſuch 
troops as vere in the neighbourhood, and 
marched with that expedition to Mants, that 
the enemy ſurpriſed at this prodigious diſpatch, 


Taiſed the ſiege, after a few ſkirmiſhes, and Þk 


made a haſty retreat. The count de la Fleſche, 
who was taken priſoner, being brought in 


the king's preſence, the latter reproached him 
with much bitterneſs. 


This provoked the 
earl to reply to the king, That he had but 
little cauſe for triumph, for an advantage 
owing not to valour, but to fortune. Were 


continued he, 
William, 


ſeemingly glad of this opportunity to make 
a retaliation for having inſulted this brave 
man; © And what would you do, Sir,” ſaid 
he, „were you at liberty? haſte ! be gone 

fly : 
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Wy ! you are at liberty to do what you will; - 
and by the face of St. Luke,” his common 
bath, continued he, if ever it ſhall be your 
chance to conquer me, -I ſhall demand no- 
thing for this favour *.“ 
William returned to England ae: BY: 
end of September, and was preparing a great 
, and fitting out a fleet to reduce both 
the dutchies of Normandy 
under the dominion of the crown of England, 
but in the mean time while he was hunting in 
New-Forreſt, he was accidentally 
an arrow the ſecond of Auguſt +, 
eldeft brother being engaged j in the war carry- 
Land, his younger bro 
ther Henry, promiſing to reftore the clergy. to 
their rights, and govern the people by their 
ancient Saxon laws, prevailed on them to ac- 
knowledge him for their ſovereign. 
accordingly crowned at Weſtminſter, three 
days after the deceaſe of the king his brother, 
by the title of Henry I. g 
But before I proceed to relate the wars of. 
this prince, I ſhall give the reader an account 
of a great event that happened on the conti- 
nent the beginning of the late king's reign T; 
and the rather, becauſe the conſequęnces of 
it were great, with regard to our nation, as 
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24 Wars.of, England during the 
well as to others. Im yo the 112 Cruſado j 


or Holy war, as it is 2 for the recovery 
the Haly-l land. 1 to oak its, riſe, in this a 
ner *: 3 an hermit, a, weak man, bi 
a warm enthuſiaſt, a 3 2 85 In 
Piecardy, So 0 5 1093, undertook: 
pilgrimage to Miu to viſit the hal 
places chere. Reg FALL the miſer 
able condition of the Chriſtians in Alia," Sy 
ria, and Paleſtine, at that time moſtly. poſſet 
ſed by the Turks, and the cruel uſage the 
met SD from thoſe infidels, on account. 
6 to deliberate, fir 
with himſelf, and afterwards with Simon 


then patriarch of Jeruſalem, about the mean 


of . reſcuing. them from. the. rapn! wd 
de E groaned. 3 
T rn empire was.in. too weak a con 


. — to hope for any aſſiſtance from thence 
Peter therefore a to apply to thi 
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able means to unite them in a league apainſt 
the common enemy, for the relief of the un- 
happy Chriſtians, and the recovery of the 
holy land. 4 | | 
| Accordingly, having received preſſing let- 
ters from the patriarch, and the grand maſter 
of the hoſpitalers, to that purpoſe, for the 
pope, and all the Chriſtian princes in the 
weſt, he took upon himſelf to be meſſenger; | 
and embarking on the firſt ſhip he met, he | 
arrived at Bari in Puglia, and proceeding from [ 
| thence to Rome, he delivered the letters | 
to pope Urban II. giving him at the ſame time | 
an account of the inexpreſſible miſeries the 
Chriſtians ſuffered under the Turkiſh yoke, 
of which he himſelf had been an eye-wit- 
| nels. | 
Having received all the encouragement he 
could with for from the pope, he applied to 
the other princes; and travelling from king- 
dom to kingdom, inſpired both princes and 
people with the piovs and commendable de- 
fire of relieving the oppreſſed Chriſtians, and 
reſcuing the holy land out of the hands of the 
inhdels. The pope, informed of this gene- 
ral diſpoſition, ſummoned a council at Cler- | 
mont in France, where three hundred and i 
ten biſhops met, and likewiſe the embaſſadors 
of Chriſtian princes*; to whom Peter the 2B 


—_— 


- 4 Year of Chrilt; roo. 
Vol. VII. C ” 


— 2 


hermit 
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hermit made an eloquent ſpeech, repreſenting| 
the fufterings of the oppreſſed Chriſtians, the. 
deſolation of the holy places, the cruelty off 
the Turks, &c, in ſo lively and affecting aþ 


manner, that a religious war was unanimouſly 


agreed on, all declaring, as if filled with one 
ſpirit, their conſent, by often repeating aloud} 
Deus vult, Deus vult, God will have if 
Upon the diſſolu- 
tion of the council, the cruſade was publiſhed? 
by the pope, and generally embraced through- 
out the weſt, multitudes flocking together 
from all parts, with red croſſes on theit} 
breaſts, the mark of their expedition, ready 
to recover the holy land, and redeem the 
Chriſtians from the cruel yoke they groanel} 
under, at the expence of their lives. They 
are ſuppoſed in all to have been no fewer than 
three hundred. thouſand men, of whom the 
chief commanders were, Hugh brother to} 
Philip I. king of France, Robert duke off 
Normancy, Robert earl of Flanders, Ray- 
mond of Toulouſe, Godfrey of Bouillon 
with his brothers Balwin and Euſtace, Ste.“ 


ſo, God will have it ſo.“ 


phen de Valois ear] of Chartres, Bohemond 


prince of Tarentum, and Peter the hermit. | 


To the latter, was given the command o 
forty thouſand men; which army he divided 
into two bodies, leadin 


Gau 


one himſelf, and 
committing the other to the conduct of Gau-· 
tier, a native of France, ſurnamed from hif 
being a foldier of fortune, the Moneyleſs 
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Gautier began his march on the eighteenth 
of March 1099. and paſſing through Ger- 


many, entered Hungary, where the inhabi- 


tants refuſing to ſupply him and his army 


with the neceſfary proviſions, he was forced 
to plunder the country. Hereupon the Hun- 


garians, falling upon him on his march, 


killed great numbers of his men, and obliged 
the reſt to ſave themſelves among the woods 
and marſhes, where they lay concealed, and 
ſuffered inexpreſſible miſeries, till the prince 
of Bulgaria, touched with compaſſion, fur- 
niſhed them with guides, who conducted them 


rendezvous, where they waited the arrival of 
Peter, who did not join them till the firſt of 
Auguſt, being ſtrangly harraſſed on his march 


by the Hungarians, who flew above two 
| - of his men, took all their baggage, 
and two thouſand waggons, with the money 
| deſigned to pay the army. To theſe hoſtili- 


ties Peter himſelf gave occaſion, by ſuffering 
his men to commit all ſorts of diſorders, under 
pretence of revenging the cruel treatment, 
which the army under Gautier had met with 
from the natives. 

Peter having with difficulty reached Con- 
ſtantinople with the remains of his ſhattered 
army, was there received, in appearance, 
with great marks of friendſhip and kindneſs 


by the emperor, Alexius, who, nevertheleſs, 


was greatly alarmed at the expedition ; for 
+ Þ though 
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28 Wars of England, during the 
though he believed the common people might provi 
act upon principles of religion, yet he coul do, A 
not perſuade himſelf, that princes would cave ſuch 
their dominions, and engage in ſo hazardouf count 
an undertaking, upon the ſame motives} Alexi 
However, he ſupplied Peter's army with all peria 
manner of proviſions; who thereupon paſſed} àn àc 
the ſtreights, and marching into Bithyniaſ n ho 
encamped not far from the city of Nice. all pe 
| Not long after his departure, the emperc ceivec 
received advice of Godfrey's arrival at Philip mann 
popolis, with ten thouſand horſe, and ſeventy empe: 
thouſand foot; which gave him no ſmall jea and 
louſy, the more, as Godfrey immediately diſ where 
patched to him an officer, to demand the nifice 

liberty, of Hugh, brother to the king off ner. 
France, who, in his paſſage from Bari to Aft 
Dyrrachium, being ſeparated by a ſtorm from bputes, 
the reſt of the fleet, had been ſeized by thef concl 
governor of the aboye-mentioned city, and during 
ſent to Conſtantinople, where he was de. them 
tained priſoner. arms, 
As the emperor refuſed under various pre- {ſ<at t 
tences, to ſet his priſoner at liberty, God- allies. 
frey, who was already advanced as far ail to reſt 
Adrianople, began to act againſt him as anf ties a8 
open enemy, laying waſte the country, and the I 
marching directly to Conſtantinople, Here bfince 
upon Alexius, not finding himſelf in a con- of pov 
dition to oppoſe ſo powerful an encmy, com- che en 
plied at length with his demand, promiſing and af 
at the ſame time to ſupply his army witl tinople 
pro- 
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miotl proviſions ; which however he neglected to 
colt do, and by that neglect provoked Godfrey to 
ſuch a degree, that he laid waſte the whole 
country to the very gates of Conſtantinople. 
Alexius, dreading he might fall upon the im- 
perial city itſelf, ſent ambaſſadors to treat of 
an accommodation, offering his own fon as 
an hoſtage, and promiſed the provoked prince 
all poſſible ſatisfaction. Godfrey having re- 
nperc ceived the embaſſadors in a moſt obliging 
2hi1;o.4 manner, and put a ftop to all hoſtilities, the 
-ventyl emperor invited him, and the other princes 
11 jea and chief officers of his army into the city, 
Ivy dic} where they were entertained with great mag- 
d thel nificence, and entertained in a friendly man- 


| leay 
ardou 
otives| 
ith all 
paſled| 
hynia 


ng off ner. 
ari to After ſeveral conferences, and warm diſ- 


putes, the following agreement was at length 
y the concluded between them and Alexius; that, 
, and} during the expedition, the emperor ſhould aſſiſt 
is ded them with ail his forces, ſupply them with 

arms, proviſions, and other neceflaries, and 
18 pre. treat them on all occaſ:ons as his friends and 
God. allies. On the other hand, the princes were 
far all to reſtore to the empire ſuch provinces and ci- 
as aul ties as they thould recover out of the hands of 
„ and the Turks and Saracens. Soon after, the other 
Here princes arrived by different ways, at the head 
con- of powerful armies, and were all received by 
com- the emperor with the greateſt marks of eſteem 
miſing and afteciion. After a ſhort ſtay at Conſtan- 
tinople, the forces pailed the Boſphorus, and 


with 
pro- C 3 cncamped 


n fron 
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encamped near Chalcedon, with a deſign to 
advance from thence to Nice, and lay liegel 
to that important city. _ 
While Godfrey and the other princes were 
et on their march, the army commanded by 
Finer the hermit, which had entered Bithy- 
nia, as we have obſerved above, and encamp- 
ed in the neighbourhood of Nice, began tg 
mutiny ; and depoſing Gautier, advanced 
Raymond, a Gernian commander of great 
els, in his 100m. After this, the Ger- 
mans and Italians, ep rating from the French, 
encamped apart. party of the Itas 
lians, having. made - then lves maſters of 3 
town called Xerigordus, were there ſurpriſed 
by the Turks, and put to the ſword. The 
French, who lay encamped near Heleno- 
lis and Cibolus, two villages of the gulf of 
* were, by the Turkiſh commander 


in thoſe parts, drawn into an ambuſcade, and 
moſtly either cut off, or taken priſoners; ſa 
that of the forty thouſand men commanded 


by Peter, ſcarce three thouſand were lefty 
who, with him, took refuge in Cinite ; which 
place they defended till the arrival of God» 
frey, and the other princes of the cruſade, 
with whom they marched to Nice ; ;z which 
_ city was inveſted by the Chriſtian princes in 

the month of * 1. As the place hag 
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been ſtrongly fortified by Solyman, then ſul- 
tan of the Turks, who had cboſen it for the 


| ſeat of his empire, and was defended by a nus 


| merous garriſon, the fie 
Fi during which time, both the Chriſtians and 
Turks gave many ſignal inſtances of their in- 
"| trepidity and reſolution. Soly man, who had 


laſted ſeveral weeks; 


poſted himſelf with a numerous army among 


the neighbouring mountains, attempted twice 
e raiſe the ſiege; but was as often repulſed 
| with much ſlaughter. However, the beſieged | 


continued to defend the place with great cou- 
rage and reſolution, till the emperor Alexius, 
who aſſiſted in perſon at the enterpriſe, hav- 

ca fed a great number of ſmall veſſels to 


be fitted out, cut off the communication, 


which, by means of the lake Aſcanius, the 
city maintained with the e couns 


1 


The garriſon being thus deprived of the 


conſtant ſupplies they received, both of men 


and proviſions, and at the ſame time privately 
ſolicited by the emperor, with mighty pro- 
miſes, to ſurrender the place, not to the weſt- 
ern ptinces, but to him, they ſubmitted at 
length, and, on the fifth of July, delivered 
vp the city to his lieutenant, by name Butu- 
mites. Among the many captives taken on 


| this occaſion, were Solyman's wife and two 


children, who were immediately ſent to. Con- 
ſtantinople. After the reduction of Nice, 
the 5 taking their leave of the emper- 

4. or, 
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or, of whom they now entertained great diff} 


ds 


truſt, bent their march towards Syria, hay 
ing firſt divided the army into two bodies, fo 
the. convenience of forage and ſubfiſtence 
Bohemond, who marched the firſt, was ſud 
denly attacked by Solyman, at the head 
ſixty thouſand Turks, and would, in all like. 
Jihood, have been put to flight, had not Hug 
come ſeaſonably to his relief with thirty thou 
ſand men: who, falling upon the enemy, eu 
_ forty thouſand of them in pieces, and obliget 
the reſt to take ſhelter among the neighbours 
ing mountains. This. victory was attended 
with the furrender of Antioch in Piſidia, o 
Iconium in Cilicia, Heraclea, and ſeveral 
other places. The Chriſtian princes, ani- 
mated with this ſucceſs, bound themſelves by 
an oath not to return, till they had reſcued 
the holy city of Jeruſalem out of the hands of 
the infidels. Accordingly, having paſſed 
mount Taurus, they made*themſelves maſtery 
of the cities of Mareſia and Artaſia; and 
marching from the latter, but fifteen miles 
diſtant from Antioch, they encamped before 
that famous metropolis on the twenty-fifth of 
October 1097. rn on Is OO 
As the place was ſtrongly fortified, and 
garriſoned with ſeven thouſand horſe, and 
twenty thouſand foot, the ſiege laſted to the 
third of June, when one Pyrrhus, who had, 


in appearance, embraced the Mahommedan} 


ſuperſtition to ſave his eſtate, and was en. 


truſted 


— 


cut them off almoſt to a man. Caſſianus the 


governor, with ſome others, found means 
to make his eſcape out of the place; but fell 


ſoon after into the hands oſ the Armenian 
Chriſtians, by whom he was flain. While 


the Chriſtians were engaged in the ſiege of 


Antioch, Corbenus, one of the ſultan of Per- 


ſia's generals, attacked Edeſſa with a mighty 
army; but Baldwin, to whom the place had 


ſubmitted ſome months before, gave him fuch 
a warm reception, that he abandoned the en- 
terpriſe, and marched to the relief of An- 
tioch. Being informed on his march the city 
was taken, he reſolved neverthelefs to ven- 
ture a battle, in hopes of recovering it; but 
received a total overthrow, having loſt, as 
we are told, an hundred thouſand, partly 
killed, and partly taken priſoners; whereas of 
the Chriſtians only four thouſand two: hun- 
dred were ſlain. This memorable battle was: 
fought on the twenty-ſeventh of June 1098. 


and the next day the Turks deſpairing of re- 
lief, ſubmitted, and were made priſoners. 
The Chriſtians thus become maſters of An- 
tioch, choſe, with one conſent, Bohemond 
prince of that metropolis, nat thinking them 
12957 Cs | ſelves 
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truſted with the defence of a tower, called 
the Two Siſters, betrayed the city to Bohe- 
mond, whoſe men entering it] in the night, 
opened the gates to the reſt of the army; 
who, falling upon the Turks before they 
could put themſelves in a poſture of defence, 
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\ ſelves bound by the late treaty, finee Alexlus 


rious pretences, declined lending them the 
leaſt aſſiſtance. 


did not amount to fifty thouſand men, and 


ſword in hand. At another, which laſted 
Y Grodfrey of Bouillon, encouraged them, with | 
, an aſſurance of ſucceſs; pretending he had 
and that heaven fought on their fide. This 
all defore them, and took the town by ſtorm. 


— 


had, contrary to that agreement, under va- 


| From Aatioch theſe heroes marched to Je. 


-ruſalem, which they inveſted; though it à and 


faid their numbers were ſo diminiſhed that they 


that the garriſon in the town was as numerous. 
But a fleet of Engliſh, Normans, Flemmingy, 
and Genoeſe, happily arrived at this time 

with ſupplies, which gave new ſpirits to the 
Chriſtian army, and now making a vigorous 
aſſault upon the outward wall, carried it 


from break of day to noon, the beſiegers be- 
gan to faint and give way. But the famous 


feen”an horſeman deſcending from the clouds 
ſo animated the troops, that they bore down 
Being thus maſters of the place, they all 
unanimouſly agreed that Godfrey, who had | 


ſo nobly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery, 
and conduct through the whole expedition, 


| ſhould be crowned king of Jeruſalem. He'f 
afterwards made Ptolemais, Cæſarea, Anti-“ 


patris, Aſkelon, and ſome other cities, tri- . 
butary to him. But he did not live to enjoy +1 


As kingdom above one year; when his bro- came 


ther 


brother Henty s ha 


came king of it. 
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ther Baldwin ſucceeded him. The news of 


the taking of Jeruſalem encouraged many 


Chriſtians to come to him, from time to 


time, to take the croſs upon them, by whoſe 


aſfiſtance he conquered ſeveral other cities, 


and provinces, and can enlarged his 
dominions. 

I ſhall now quit this, I hope Ut unenter- 
gaining, digreſſion to relate the ward that hap- 
pened during the reign of Henry 1“. who, as 
I have already cad; Werse des his brothiy, 


William II. in 1 throne of England +4. The 


new king governed with prudence for the 
_ year; and every thing went on peace- 
But the next year, Robert being re- 
— from the Holy war to his dominions 
in Normandy, was greatly diſpleaſed at his 
1 ing taken the crown of 

3 in wrong of him. He therefore got 
ther an army and a fleet, to come over to 
Eösland, and to aſſert his right. However, 
Henry upon his arrival, his force not being 
ſufficient to effect his deſign, and not daring 
to confide in his barons, both thought it beſt. 
to conclude a treaty with each other, rather 
than hazard a battle. The Welſh rebelled the 
next year f, but were ſoon ſuppreſſed, when 
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| * Year of Chriſt, 1100. 
+ He was born in En gland after his father bes 
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Henry reduced the caſtles of Shrewſbury 
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Bridgnorth, Arundel, and ſome other „ 
treſſes. 


Henry, who had ſecretly formed a 9 


of adding Normandy to his crown, at laſt 
found an opportunity to attempt the execu- 


tion of his deſign. Some of his nobles who 


_ - had fled inte Normandy, and had fallen upon 


the lands that belonged to the king, 

ſome of his ſubjects; upon this the Nor- 
man nobility, finding duke Robert unwil» 
ling, or unable, to © dee them, applied 
to king Henry for help. 


or more, ſervice than his arms, for 
he was ſo ſucceſsful in bribing the nobility 


and governors, that great part of the dutchy 


revolted to him. The fummer being over, 


he returned to England for more money an 


men. 

The next year, the king embarked with 
another powerful army, accompanied by the 
principal nobility of the kingdom. He began 
firtt. with the ſiege of Tinchebray, a town 


belonging to the earl of Mortaign ; but the 


lace was. ſo well defended, that he was 


_ obliged to change the ſiege into a blockade. 
He then built a fort and left n. ſoldiers in 
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The king ſoon 
Taifed a powerful army, with which he ſailed 
for Normandy +; where his money was of ag 
much, 


it; v 
took 


ſon te 
was 


to ta 


and t 


whole 
bent 


argun 


derate 


town 
appoi, 


then 1 


then marched aga 
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it; which the earl of Montaign ſoon after 


\ 


: 


took by ſurpriſe ; who having put the garri- 


ſon to the ſword, relieved the town. Henry 
was ſo exaſperated at this, that he determined 
to take the town in defiance of the allies, 
and therefore once more befieged it with his 
whole army. Montaign was ſo reſolutely 


bent on ſaving the town, that he uſed every 


argument to perſuade Robert and his confe- 


derate to riſk a battle, rather than ſuffer the 


town to be taken. - A place of meeting being 
appointed, the confederate forces met, and 
inſt. the king. Henry had 
taken care not to be ſurpriſed, and was well 
prepared to receive them. A ſmart engage- - 
ment enſued, before the town, which ended 
in favour of the king, whd entirely routed 
the combined forces of the enemy, of whom 
four hundred knights, and ten thouſand foot, 
were taken priſoners; among whom were 
ſeveral Norman barons, the duke of Nor- 
mandy himſelf, and Edgar Atheling. The 
duke he ordered over 'priſoner to England, 
but gave Edgar his liberty. The conſequence. 
of this battle was that Henry became entire 
maſter of Normandy. 1 8 e 
The king remained in the quiet poſſeſſion 


of his dominions, at home and abroad for 


ſome time, but at laſt +, Fulk earl of Anjou, 


— 
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Contents in Normandy, this obliged Henry 


— 
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aſſiſted by Elias earl of Maine, fell upon the 
Frontiers of Normandy, and took Conſtance; 

this the king went over, took the eat 
of Maine prifoner, and put him to death; 
but Godfrey earl of Gaunt, the earl of 
Maine's fon-in-law, kept poſſeſſion of Con- 
Nance, in oppoſition to the whole force of 
Henry. As the earl was ſecretly ſupported by 
the French king, he kept on the war till theit 
differences were made up + by Henry” s ſo if 
William _——— the carl of * $ Caughs 
= b 
But the year ear after, Henry was fo greatly 
diſturbed by the incurſions of {the Welſh who 
frequently entered into the Engliſh territo- 
ries, and made terrible devaſtations, that he 
| {ſwore he would extirpate every Welſhman in 
North Wales. He accordingly got together 
a large army, divided into three bodies. Wiek 
theſe he entered Wales , and deſtroying all 
before him with fire and ſword, obliged them 
to acquieſce to ſuch conditions as he thought 
bt to impoſe upon them. 1 
The French king according to cuſtom, 
eontinued ſometimes ſecretly to aſſiſt the male 


to go over there from time to time, when 


he generally ſoon ſettled matters to his ſatis- iſ years 
faction; but the French having ans d. 
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freſh diſturbances there, he ſeemed ſo indif- 
ferent about it that his friends could not help 
remonſtrating upon it to him, and king 1 8 ; 
of France, even dropt ſome inſolent ſpeeches 
inſt him; to the former he anſwered; that 
be had learned a maxim from his father, 
which was, to ſuffer the French to ſpend 
their firſt fire, and then they could be eaſily 


dealt with. Soon after, when he knew that 


natural ſons f. — that he might ſecure 


Lewis had loſt his main ſupport, and that he 
attacked him chiefly in confidenee of his meet - 
ing with little reſiſtance; he determined to 


give him battle. His army conſiſted of three 
bodies; the van was compoſed of his chief 
nobility, who ſerved on horſeback, with their 


military tenants; the main battle was led by 
guards and houſe- 


himſelf, at the head of his 
hold troops; and the rear, on which he 


chiefly depended, was compoſed of Engliſh 
foot, led by two brave Engliſhmen, his own |, 


bis 
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had happenned by this time, in 


+ A prodigious alteration, Caps Mie. Guthrie®, 

in the manner of 
7 war, from what it was forty, or fiſty, 
poo efore, The expeditions into the Holy 
d. had drained. Europe of its beſt and braveſt 


n thoſe who — brought . with 


1 "© a hiſt, of England, TL 
| em 
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his intereſt among the Normans, treated thi patt! 
Fung e William, ſon of Robert, priſon] mair 
er in England, with great reſpect, appainte . wv 
him the next in command under himſelf, an Lino 
ordered him to march towards Andely, up Bren 
the river Seine, intending himſelf in caſe ofalfl 0 gf 
L LR 2 an: 
EATS pO IS AL uncl 
them a ſpirit of adventuring, which ſoon de. gene 
generated into knight-errantry, and gave rife com} 
to all the romantic incidents of that and the fol £.: 1 
lowing age. As every man looked upon him: __ 
ſelf as a hero, their courage was too indepen Þ 
dent of military diſcipline, for their effect. Len 
ing great conqueſts, or winning bloody victo- back 
ries. In ſhort, they aimed rather to ſhow their fant! 
addreſs in arms, than their contempt of danger, Man. 
This led them to cloath themſelves with impe- Will 


metrable armour, which diſabled them from uſing dion 
_ thoſe deadly weapons, which did ſo much exe. line 
cution at the time of the Norman invaſion. The whic 
eee mace, the ſtubborn bow, and yard- ſecs; 
long- arrow, were now exchanged for pikes and man 
lances, which falling upon cloſe armour, or di- 


1 wi a bim 
rected without the force of an engine, gave but of © 
fortuitous wounds. Bows and arrows indeed, 05 


were retained amongſt infantry; but not the ' 
lame deadly kind as formerly, their force being kept 
but flight, and their execution ineffectual. From hot 
theſe cauſes it happened, that we meet with off For 

many bloodleſs battles, and ſo many maiden fields; Fren 
not but that many brave men ſtill lived, who blem 
fought in the old way, and many bloody en- the 
I happened,” 16 70 ith 99229 
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pattle to come up to his aſſiſtance with the 
main body. : ee 
William being informed that his uncle, 
king Henry, was advanced to the plain of 
Brenville, marched with a great detachment 
to give him battle. He at the ſame time ſent- 
an account to the king of France of his 
uncle's approach, whilſt himſelf prepared for a 
general engagement. The French army was 
compoſed of two lines, the firſt, as already 
ſaid, commanded by the prince of Normandy, 
conſiſting of the chief of the Norman and 
French nobility; who all ſerved on horſe- 
back. The ſecond, compoſed of French in- 
fantry and that of the allies under the com- 
mand of Lewis. The charge was begun by 
William, at the head of the French ſqua- 
dons, with ſo much vigour, that the firſt 
line of Henry's army was foon broke thro', 
which, as it conſiſted of cavalry, threw the 
ſecond into diſorder, where Henry com- 
manded. The French prefling cloſe upon 
him, he was forced to the dreadful neceflity 
of making head againſt his friends as well as 
foes. ' Yet the king with his uſual courage, 
kept his ground, and rallied his men, though 
not without the utmoſt danger of his life. 
For in the height of the battle, when' the 
French had the advantage, a Norman no- 
bleman named William de Criſpin, in 
the intereſt of Robert, boldly forced his 
Way up to Henry, hoping to decide the 
| fate 
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fate of the day by the death of the king. Hap Prince 


accordingly attacked Henry with ſo muck 
fury, that he owed his fafety to his helmet, 
being twice truck on the head with ſo much 
violence, that though his helmet prevented 
his head from being pierced, yet the ſhock 


was ſo great that the blood iſſued plentifullyſi 


from his head. Henry yet retained his uſual 
coolneſs, and watching his opportunity, ig 
well timed a blow at his aſſailant, that he 
levelled. him and his horſe with the ground, 
and the valiant Criſpin was taken priſoner, 
Notwithſtanding the great bravery of Henry 
his houſehold troops ſuffered much, for Lewis 


advancing with his ſecond line, ſo effeQtueſ} 


ally ſupported the advantage gained by Wil- 
liam, that the Normans: of Henry's party 
were in danger of yielding, or being cut tg 
pieces; when the Engliſh exerting their uts 
molt haſtened to the aſſiſtance of their king 
Victory had hitherto inclined to the French; 
but though they had now to engage with 


fewer enemies, yet they found they were ſuch] 


as were not to be conquered, and the French 


unable to ſtand before our brave anceſtors, if 


were entirely routed, and forced to fly, 
Many noblemen, and a great many others, 
were taken priſoners, and thus Henry re- 
turned a conqueror to Roan. The Freneh 
ſtandard was taken by one of Henry's knights, 


ainec 
eh 
of the 
Ley 


from whom he redeemed it for twenty marks. 
8 Prince 
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R Prince William, though he loſt the victory, 
ained no little honour from his gallant and 
noble behaviour during the important action 
Jof the day. Eg 
Lewis returned to Paris greatly chagrined, 
and ſoon formed a ſcheme to invade Nor- 
mandy again. Almeric de Montfort, earl of 
| Evereux, went to Lewis, and adviſed him to 
order all his pariſh prieſts, throughout his 
kingdom, to threaten thoſe who were fit to 
bear arms with excommunication, if they did 
not attend the king in the next. expedition 
: againſt the Normans. This had the defired 
of cltet, and a great army was quickly raiſed, 
uf Lewis accordingly entering Normandy +, 
committed great ravages, and laid ſiege to 
the important town of Breteuil, defended for 
toll king Henry, by Ralph Guader. Who, pre- 
ſumed ſo much upon the courage of his men, 
ind the ſtrength of the place, that he even 
nch z neglected to ſhut the gates of the city, and 
with | wade ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies upon the be- 
ſuch} ſiegers, notwithſtanding they were. ſuperior 
-ench in number. I 3s | Z | 
tors | Henry, as he knew the place muſt ſur- 
fly, render, ordered Richard, his natural ſon, to 


herg draw near it, with a party of three thouſand 
re- nen to its relief, whilſt he himfelf prepared 
r 2 
>hts * — — | 
ince = ns 


to 


to ſupport him with the mam army. Gunder 
der in the mean time, found it difficult t 
preſerve the place, as the inhabitants wer 
not well attached to Henry, he therefor 
went from poſt to poſt, changing his armour 
for fear of being fingled out by the enemy, 
Guader ſo effectually animated his men that 
they held out till Richard had an opportunit 
of getting his. detachment into the town 
This ſo diſpirited the beſiegers, that as ſoonff 
as Henry came up with the main body of his 
army, they precipitately raiſed the fiege, and 
-and made an mgforious retreat to . 2 
country. 
However, William * G nt fr 
in-law to Lewis, being willing to do n 
thing before they entered into winter-quartet 
laid ſiege to Tilyers, a frontier garriſon, buff 
without ſucceſs, or honour, for Gilbert the 
commander of the place, made a ſally upol 
the beſiegers, routed them, and took ſeveral 
of them priſoners, and Chaumont himſeli 
The Normans. upon hearing of this wet 
ſtruck with a pannic, and many of them 16 
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turned to their allegiance to Henry. 


Lewis highly exaſperated at his bad ful 
ceſs, and finding his arms were ufelſs to him 
had recourſe to other means, 

' council, and the Pope's meditation, bulf 

Henry by his money, brought the pope ovet 

to approve of his conduct, and to be of hi 


He applied to 


7 


Guse y, and a peace was concluded + at Giſors, 
cult u between the two kings, and Henry returned 


Richard following him, were ſhipwrecked 
and periſned, with many of the 2 


ers, eſpecially on the ſide of Chefhire, where 
they expected but little reſiſtance, as the earl 
of that country was dead. They ſurprifed 
ſeveral forts, and put ſome of the inhabitants 
r oN to the ſword, and made a large booty. Henry 
{therefore immediately marched with an army, 
tb chaſtiſe them, and advanced as far as the 


bis march towards. a certain place t, he came 
to two roads; one plain and broad, but a 
tne good way about; the ether, narrow and un- 
even, but more direct. He ordered his army 


mſelf, 
we 0 
m. re: 
| ſuc 
» him 
ied to 
, byt 
> over 
F hi 
dart q 


tendants purſued the other. By then he was 


guarded by the Welſh, and himſelf ſhut up 
between two mountains, without the leaſt 
poſſibility of his army coming to his aſſiſt- 
ance. The Welſh fell furiouſly upon his at- 
tendants, killed ſome of them, and the king 
was in eminent danger of being killed, or 
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to England, but his ſon prince William, and 


oon after the king's return, the Welſh under 
"ay the ſon of Griffith prince of North Wales, 
made ſreſh incurſions into the Engliſh bor» * 


paſſes of Swowden hill. Being one day on 


to keep the plain road, whilſt he and his at- 


got ſome way on it, he found the paſs was 
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Not long after, new troubles aroſe+ it >" 


of Robert, duke of Normandy. Henry bei 


domar, and reinforced,” the 


Montfort, and others, who were joined wit 
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taken priſoner. He had like to have ba 
wounded in his breaſt, by an arrow, but hi 
breaſt-plate happily repelled it. The kin 
finding himſelf in this ſtrait, thought he 
no other way to ſave himſelf, than by coming. At 
to a treaty with the enemy. He therefq 


| ſent to demand Aa Par ly. This Was granted baren 
and, and upon a conference, a peace on 
concluded ; and the prince of Wales, pj © 1 


bably thinking that the royal army was ne 


at hand, even conſented to make his ſubmiſf *'*! 
Hons, gave hoſtages for his future good bei 


viour, and preſented the king with a thut 
ſand head of cattle. > 20 


Normandy, where the le not” ſatisfi 
with the government of the king of England ” 
deſigned to revolt, and make William, f 


appriſed of their diſaffection, appeared fl 
denly among them with a conſiderable arm 
that he had tranſported from | Englanilff © 
befieged and took the caftle of Pont A 
garriſons <}. 
Roan, Caen, and other fortreſſes. But R 

bert earl of Mellant, and Hugh earl and 


them, entered Normandy, and deſtroyed th 
country with fire and ſword: Howere 
they were ſoon drawn into an ambuſcade 
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e de William, earl of Tankerville, lord-chamber- 
but bein, and lieutenant of that province, and | 
e ki taken priſoners ; whereby this inſurrection 
hed was put an end to. ets 5 
come A few years after, Henry, being refolved 
ere to revenge himſelf upon the French king for 
rande having ſupported the intereſt of his nephew 
e wil William, invaded France, and obliged Lewis 
ij to. withdraw his troops out of Normandy. 
He alſo encouraged Theodoric, landgrave of 
Aſſatia, to diſpute the title of earl of Flanders 
ich William; upon which ſeveral towns 
revolted from prince William. But the latter, 
baving beſieged Aloft, and defeated the Lan- 
& grave's army brought to the relief of it, the 
: 6 caſtle was upon the point of ſurrendering, 
when he was wounded by a lance in the wriſt, 
which proved his death in a few days; and 
. thus Henry was delivered from a formidable 
if opponent. Henry continued from this time 
in peace, till the year 1135, when he died of 
it a ſurfeit, occaſioned by eating of lamprey's, 
u Lyons near Roan. > Fe | 


Upon his death, Stephen earl of Bulloign, 
Je third fon of Adela, the late king's fifter, 

and grandſon of William I. uſurped } the 
5 5 | throne. 
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+ Year of Chnft, 188. 
1 For the late king Henry had a daughter 
named Matilda, or Maud; who he married to 
the emperor Henry V. who dying, ſhe was again 
| married 
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throne, of England, In the very firſt yearg 


bis reign, the king having refuſed a fayoul © 
to Baldwin Redyers, earl of Devon; he g 


but was taken at laſt, and the earl and 


notwithſtanding this late defeat, David king 


ade ir — 


--marched againſt him to but of this war, few, 
or no, particulars remain; z we are only toll 


* * theſe DE that the Scot 


; nearer the crown than Stephen; but who dil 
not reig till after him. 
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volted, and put a garriſon into the caſtle q 
Exeter. Stephen, to ſuppreſs this inſurrecÞ} - 
tion, marched with an army compoſed. 
Engliſh aud Flemmings, and befieged Exeter 
Which made a brave and obſtinate defency 


family were baniſhed. As the Welſh had 
upon the. king's acceſſion, committed prext 
ravages in the Engliſh marches, Stephen let 
his army from Exeter againſt them ; but, hi 
men being ſeized with a ſudden pannic, ht 

was defeated, and many of his men tame 
ſurrendered themſelves to the rebels... Hoy 
ever, Henry appears to have had men enoug 
left for another expedition; for we find, tha 


of Scotland having invaded England, Henn 


that the Scots took the cities of Carliſle ani 
Newcaſtle, A peace being afterwards con 
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married to Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of Anidh | 
by whom ſhe had a ſon” named Henry, who ws 


f i : 
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ſhould keep Carliſle, and that Henry, the fon 
of king David, ſhould have the earldom of 
Huntingdon, upon doing homage” to king 
Stephen, which the father had honeſtly te- 
| - fuſed to hold upon that condition, as he had 
ſworn to the ſucceflion of the empreſs q Maud, 
the late Henry of ons daughter. But 
David obliged himſelf, by oath, never more 
bf to interfere in the quarrel between Stephen 
JJ We rand bs 45 
Joo paſs over mo leſs rp 8 this 
Eking's reign, a ſtrong, and ve neral, party 
ll el in . of * Sun's) 7 or * hich | 
gave birth to a cruel civil war; in which 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, the king's brother, 
was one who oppoſed him, as the empreſs 
had promiſed him the diſpoſal of all church 
preferments. Maud ventured over to Eng- 
* land, with her brother the earl of Glouceſter, 
with ſo ſmall a guard as an hundred and forty 
men. The earl of Glouceſter left her act 
Arundel-caſtle, where ſhe landed, and was 
entertained by Adeliſa, the queen-dowager ; 
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„ . This conduct of king David was a ſtrong re- 
I provt of that of king Stephen, who, in the life - 
time of king Henry, was the firſt perſon who 
ſwore allegiance to the empreſs Maud; yet, after 
the death of Henry, ſupplanted her in the throne 
J CCC c i. 
F Chet ride. ©. 
bon] Vor. VII. D Whilſt 
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W with a very I retinue,: went to 
"© ©" 


Stephen was at this tis. op eg ging Marl 


1 ' borovgh-! caſtle, but, as ſoon. as he heard 
chat the empreſs was landed, he abandoned 


that ;enterpriſe; and haſtening to Arundel, 


Jo cloſely: Inveltedahe caſtle, that none could | 


eſcape. out of it; but, by the interpoſit ion of 


the queen, he permitted the empreſs to retire 


to Briſtol; fearing, perhaps, the place might 
be. 3 before he could take it. Two 


months afterwards the empreſs removed to 


Glouceſter, and found means in a little time 


to engage almoſt all the Weſt in her favour, 
The King's troops were a motley hoſt, com- 
] 


poſed of Flemmings, Normans, and Britons, 


who made dreadful devaſtations, ſparing nei- 
ö ther ſriend, nor fe. 
This bie war, which a relation 


Againſt relation, might indeed have been ſoon 
terminated. i in favour of the empreſs, had. not 
her haughty temper and diſlike of the clergy 


too ſoon appeared; by which ſhe loſt their 
z- Intereſt,,and particulaily that of the biſhop of 
| began to fear that he 


Wincheſter, who now 
might be involved in the fame ruin with his 
brother. In order, therefore, to recover the 


king's favour, he delivered up to him, as pri- 
ſoners, ſeveral of the rebel lords, whom he 
_ had invited to an entertainment and ſeized 


This was a good change for Stephen, 


upon. 
and — him to * e the caſtle « 


„ 


near being taken, who, upon the king 
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Wallingford; in which were the empreſs, 


and the earl of Glouceſter. But not being 


able to carry on the ſiege, he changed it into 
a blockade, and inveſted Malmſbury. This 


gave an opportunity to the empreis and the 


earl to eſcape ſecretly out of Wallingford, 


| and the town of Worceſter was ſoon after 
taken by the latter, as was that of Notting- 


ham by ſome of his party. Stephen marching 
to Lincoln, where the empreſs was, ſhe aban- 
doned the place, which was ſoon taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of by the king's troops, but quitted it 


immediately, as being of little conſequence, 
ſince the empreſs had got away. But receiy- 


ing advice that the earl of Glouceſter had en- 
tered Lincoln, he returned back; yet not ſo 


quick but that the earl had got away firſt. 


However, his wife and children were very 
's bloc- 
king up the place, had retired into'the caſtle, 


had not the earl of Glouceſter, aſſiſted by 
KRandulph, haſtened there“. As their ap- 


proach was unexpected, the king, his forces 
being inferior in number, was not able to re- 


treat. Being a good general, he diſpoſed 
matters tolerably well; and, having ſpirited 
| up his men, engaged the enemy on foot, at 
the head of his infantry, and ſuſtained the at- 
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broken to pieces ; and was taken priſoner by 


by the command of the empreſs, and at la 


firm to the king, where his queen, Euſtad 


judiced her friends againſt her, particular 
the Londoners, to whom ſhe refuſed to reſtonſ} © 


London to declare againſt her, and to 2 
tempt to ſeize upon her perſon, but ſhe eſcapf a 
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tack with great bravery. But was ill ſecond: 
ed by his horſe, who were chiefly foreigner 
for they abandoning his foot, his whole arny 
was routed, and he himſelf, as he ſcorned tu 
fly, was almoſt left alone. It is ſaid he even 
refuſed to furrender after his battle-axe wa 


mere violence, and confined in Briſtol-caſtle 


laid in irons. | , eee 
The empreſs Maud was acknowledge 
queen by moſt of the Engliſh; and Normandgf 
ſubmitted to the carl of Anjou her huſband | 
However London, and Kent, ſtill continue 


his ſon, and William de Ypres, who com mad 
manded the foreigners, had yet a conſidenfÞ way 
able force. The treacherous biſhop of Win quee 


cheſter again entered into the intereft of th but | 


empreſs queen, and the Londoners at laſt def rear, 
clared for her. However, happily for thy cheſt 
king the queen's imperious temper again pre 8 T 

the e 


the laws of Edward, and ſhe diſobliged th Norr 
biſhop of Wincheſter, who once more beſ force 
came her enemy. He induced the citizens 0 are 1 
Who 


ing, put herſelf at the head of her troopiſ ing t 
and joined her brother, the earl of 


* 
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times bf the Normans.” © 53 


:condÞ cefter, and marched towards Wincheſter, 


enemfſ with David king of Scotland, who had de 
e army clared for ner. „ 


” 


ned u The biſhop of Wincheſter, whom ſhe in 


e eye yain endeavoured to recoyer, united with the 


ce wall barons of the king's party, and having a ſu- 


ner by perior force to the empreis, marched to Win- 


-caſtle, 
at laf 


ledge 
-mand 
\ſband 


earl Robert retired into the caſtle. The 
king's army ſet the town. on fire, burnt above 
twenty churches and convents, and the great- 
eſt part of the town. The caſtle was be- 
ſieged next, which though the garriſon: was 


atinuelſ} numerous, yet being well ſtored with provis 


Euſtad ſions, it held out for two months, when they 
com made a ſally, and attempted to fight their 
nfidenſ} way through the enemy. By this means the 
Win queen, and many others made their eſcape 
of tht but the earl of Glouceſter, who was in the 
laſt del rear, was taken priſoner and carried to Ro- 
for tht cheſter. _ -- | . 1 

in pre 
icularl 
) refſtoſt 


ged th 


the earl.of that place was exchanged for king 
Stephen. The earl afterwards went over ta 
Normandy, to the earl of Anjou for a rein- 


z0re be- 

izens off his ſon prince Henry, to aſſiſt the empreſs 

| to atf} Who was now beſieged in Oxford. Here ſhe 

e eſcap} Was very near being made priſoner, but tak- 
troops} 1g the advantage of a ſnowy night, ſhe, and 

r-Glouſſ ® few of her ſervants, clothed in white, got 
ceſteh out at a poſtern, paſſed the centinels undiſ- 


6 2 D 3 | covered, 


: 9 


cheſter, at whoſe approach the empreſs; and 


. 


The empreſs at laſt got to Glouceſter, and 


forcement, who ſent over ſome recruits, with 
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happened ſoon after ; he was buried in th were 
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covered, and, going over hedge and ditch Ster 
. through bye ways, walked five miles, "offi Fra 
— Abington, where king horſe, ſhe eſcapelſh uſu⸗ 
ſafe to Wallingford. - Hither the earl fff tho 
Glouceſter, who had beſieged the caſtle of, a ci 
Warham, in hopes of drawing Stephen fro | ther 
the ſiege of Oxford, came to the empreſſ was 
e with him her ſon, prince Henry. mad 
At this period our hiſtorians fail us, aui and 

| we are told little more than that the emprei into 
was at laft + forced out of the kingdom, an who 
that the nation in general ſubmitted to Ste amo! 
phen, as did many of the barons who ſwon po, 
to the ſucceſſion of his ſon Euſtace. the « 
Another civil war had like to have ariſe their 
between prince Henry, ſon of the emprekiff the 
and king Stephen, but was ſuſpended by Anti 
truce, renewed from time to time, and at la for t. 
terminated in a peace 9, upon the death d Cruſ 
prince Euſtace, when it was agreed thai I. 


Henry ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Eng in E: 


land upon the death of king Stephen, which thou 


abbey of Feverſham, which he had founded. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I ſhall give 
a ſhort account of another Cruſado under © x 1 
taken in the reign of king Stephen, During tries « 


| uur e beraten the e n n tri c 


a 
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a eruſado to the holy land, being joined 
therein by Conrad emperor of Germany. It 
was now forty years ſince the Chriſtians had 


— 
— - 


and the parts adjacent, which they formed 
into four conſiderable ſtates}. But the princes 
who governed them unhappily falling out 


the opportunity to wreſt the greateſt parts of 
their conqueſts from them. This occaſioned 


Cruſado. 


— — 


— 
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tries on the banks of the Euphrates; 2. the diſ- 
trict of Tripoli, ſituate near the ſea; 3. the diſ- 
eruſalem. 270 | 
Com N Year of Chriſt, 1 147. e 6 
res n.. 


Stephen, as already related, Lewis VII. of 
France, being free from thoſe conteſts which 
uſually ſubſiſted between England and France, 
thought it a proper opportunity to engage in 


' made: themſelves maſters. of the Holy Land, 


among themſelves, Sanguin, Sultan of Alep- 
po, firſt, and then his fon, Noradin, took 


che king of Jeruſalem, and the prince of 
Antioch, to ſend to the European princes _ 
for their aſſiſtance, and brought on a ſecond. 
The emperor being firſt, began his march * 
in Eaſter ; his army conſiſted of one hundred- 
thouſand men: ſeventy thouſand of whom 
were horſemen armed back and breaſt.” At 


1. Viz, Edeſſa, comprehending, the coun- 


trict of Antioch; and laſtly, the kingdom of 
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| ſuffered inconceivable hardſhips, Conrad was 


.. ſcarce the fourth part of his troops. Here 
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with as large an army as he himſelf firſt had. 
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his arrival on the frontiers of the G 


recin 


empire, he was but ill received by the ſubjech ] a 


of the emperor Manuel Commenius. 1 
not only refuſed to furniſh Conrad's 
with proviſions, except at very une oy 
rates, but even cut off the ſtragglers of hy 
army. In ſome places the diſputes were {off 
warm, that they were near coming to battle 
Manuel at laſt ſupplied the German emper- 
or wich ſhips, to tranſport his army over 
the Helleſyont, but ſupplied him with falle 
uides, who led them into ambuſcades, and 
in fact betrayed them into the hands of the 
Mahometans; inſomuch that after they. had 
paſſed over moſt part of the Leſſer Aſia, and 


obliged to turn back to the Helleſpont, with 


he had the happineſs to meet the French king 


The emperor adviſed the king to continue 
his march along the ſea coaſts, to prevent 


his being ſurrounded by the Mahometans, | 
The French king obſerved his caution, 5 


| paſſing by Smyrna, and Epheſus, but finding t | 
the mouths of the river very difficult to pals} Henr 


he changed his courſe, and marched into the] offrey 
inland country. But as all the paſſes were in Band 


the poſſeſſion of the Turks, moſt part of hs 5 


army was cut off by them. The king with ef F 
a few of his lords, eſcaped to Antioch. He  Anjoi 
2*erwards went to pay his devotions at J. in | 

fa | Wo 
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eim falem, and then returned to France. The 
ech emperor alſo, privately viſited our Saviour's 
They ſepulchre, before his return to Germany, and 
-00ps 1100 ended this ſecond Cruſado; with the 
1abl ot 4 RY, * and much N 188 
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CHAP. ll. 


of the wars of England under the Plan- 
| tagenets To | 


N the demiſe of king pd prince 
Henry II. ſucceeded, without oppo- 


en, to the crown of England C The firſt 
war 


3 
p 2 


+ The name of Plantagenet, is ſaid to be 
3 of the words, Planta-geneftas or broom- 
plant. 

t He was the ſon of Maud; the dau ghter of- 
Henry I. of England, by her ſecond huſband Ge--. 
offrey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou: her firſt huſ— 
band was the emperor Henry V. 

This king was poſſeſſed of half the kingdom: 
of France, viz. the. province of Normandy,, —_ 
Anjou, ä Guienne, or. Aeanitar,, Sain- bi 1 | 

D. 5; | as . 


© _ bearer, was ſo greatl 
« Aung down the royal ſtandard, and run away, 


. x . * 1 * - 


nions of any king that ever 
throne before him. 
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8 Of the wars of England 


was begun by the Welſh, who watched 


every opportunity to quit their own bar. 


ren mountains, for the fruitful countries of 
England. This was the caſe now t, upon 
which, king Henry marched in perſon again 


them. The Welſh, as was their uſual cuſ 
tom, retreated into their mountains, - and 


other inacceſſible parts of the country. Hows 
ever, the van of the king's followed them, 
but unhappily fell into an ambuſcade, and x 
great part of them were cut off. This threy 
the Engliſh army into the utmoſt confuſion 
and Henry de Eſſex, hereditary 
intimidated, that he 


declaring the king himſelf was killed. But 
Hency ſoon after appearing, gave his men 
freſh ſpirits, renewed the attack with ſo much 
bravery and ſucceſs, that the Welſh were 


glad to treat with the king, and concluded 


peace on his own conditions. They gave up 


| ſeveral caſtles, that defended the principal 


paſſes, and the. nobility ſubmitted to do 
hommage, and ſwear fealty to the king. 


After this Henry ordered ways to be cut thro! 


— 


A 
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Maine, and Touraine ; havin the largeſt domi- 
at on the Engliſh 
1 Ver of Chriſt, 1157. — 
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the woods, that his armies-might, upon any 
future occaſions, have a ready paſſage through 


them. The reduction of Ireland which hap- 


pened. in this king's reign, claims a place in 


5 , 


this Work. Henry had from the very com- 


mencement of his reign, formed a deſign upon 


| Treland *, as a country eaſy to ſubdue, an 


that would be of great advantage td him 


when conquered. ' Accordingly to the ſuper- 


ſtitious cuſtom of theſe times, the king ap- 
plied to the pope + for. his licence, 1 


granted him a bull, for the conqueſt of ig. 


and. 


2 „ ante. * — — tha. 


S.. 2 


geſides the fair pretences Henry had, if not 
a real title f, to Ireland, he had a juſt cauſe of 


war againſt the Triſh, (ſays Mr. Cox ) becauſe 


of the pyracies and outrages they daily commit - 
ted againſt his ſubjects, and the barbarous cruel- 


ties they exerciſed on the Engliſh, whenſoever they 


fell into their power, buying and ſelling them as 
ſlaves, uſurping Turkiſh tyranny over their bo- 
dies, ſo that the Iriſh themſelves afterwards con- 
feſſed, that it was juſt their land ſhould be trans- 
ferred to a nation they had ſo cruelly handled.” 


| + This was Adrian IV. an Engliſhman; a 


ſucceeding pope, Alexander III. granted a 


Speed, 472, Spencer's View, 33. Cam- 
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$$ Of the wars of England 
war which happened in this. king's reign, Bil che 
Was begun by the Welſh, who watched futur 
every opportunity to quit their own bar. them 
ren mountains, for the fruitful countries of pene 
England. This was the caſe now t, upon Ml this « 
which, king Henry marched in perſon againſt ¶ mene 
them. The Welſh, as was their uſual cuſ, Ml 7;«) a; 
tom, retreated into their mountains, and Ml that 
other inacceſſible parts of the country. How- ¶ when 
ever, the van of the king's followed them, ſtitioi 
but unhappily fell into an ambuſcade, and a I plied 
great part of them were cut off. Fhis threw WM grant. 
the Engliſh army into the utmoſt confuſion, Jand. 
and Henry de Eflex, hereditary ſtandard i 
| bearer, was ſo greatly intimidated, that he 
Hung down the royal ſtandard, and run away, 
declaring the king himſelf was killed. But 


* B, 


Henty ſoon after appearing, gave his men WW. real 
freſh ſpirits, renewed the attack with ſo much ¶ var ax 
bravery and ſucceſs, that the Welſh were of the 
glad to treat with the king, and concluded I ted ag: 
eace on his own conditions. They gave up ties the 

_ ſeveral caſtles, that defended the principal fell int: 
paſſes, and the , nobility ſubmitted to do 2 
ies, ſc 


hommage, and ſwear fealty to the king. : 
After this Henry ordered ways to be cut thro: 5 
ſucceed 


Maine, and Touraine; having the largeſt domi- 
nions of any king that ever fat on the Englih g 87 
throne before him. N e 
| the 
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the woods, that his armies might, upon any 
future occaſions, have a ready paſſage through 
them. The reduction of Ireland which hap- 
pened in this king's reign, claims a place in 
this work, Henry had from the very com- 
mencement of his reign, formed a deſign upon 
Ireland ®, as a country eaſy to ſubdue, and 
that would be of great advantage td him 
when conquered. Accordingly to the ſuper- 
ſtitious cuſtom of theſe times, the king ap- 
plied to the pope + for his licence, who 
18 him a bull, for the conqueſt of Ire- 
and. | „ ' 


Henry 
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* Beſides the fair pretences Henry had, if not 
a real title ſl, to Ireland, he had a juſt cauſe of 
war againſt the Iriſh, (ſays Mr. Cox ) becauſe 
of the pyracies and outrages they daily commit- 
ted againſt his ſubjects, and the barbarous cruel- 
ties they exerciſed on the Engliſh, whenſoever they 
fell into their power, buying and ſelling them as 
llaves, uſurping Turkiſh tyranny over their bo- 
dies, fo that the Iriſh themſelves afterwards con- 
feſſed, that it was juſt their land ſhould be trans- 
ferred to a nation they had ſo cruelly handled.” ? 

+ This was Adrian IV. an Engliſhman; a 
ſucceeding pope, Alexander III. granted a 


Speed, 472, Spencer's View, 33. Cam- 
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60 Of the wars of England 
Henry at length found a. favourable oppor, Wl Wes 
tunity to carry his intentions upon Ireland s, in ja 
rea execution f. Dermond Mac Murrough and 
| King of Leinſter, having forced O Neale, follo! 
| of Tyrone, O'Mlaghalin, and OC gent] 
5 5 of Ey, to give him hoſtages, grew 10 Stron 
inſolent upon theſe ſucceſſes, that he became Ml get it 
oppreſſive to his ſubjects and tributaries, and Wi try. 
aſter many difaſters, was forced to quit hu TI 
country. He fled the next year to England, me 
and applied to Henry for protection and Fal 
ance, to whom, having ſworn allegiance, 
the king gave him a patent to authoriſe. the 
ſubjects of England to affift him, Dermond 
by this means prevailed upon many to help 
ff him, particularly Richard earl of Enepſton 
commonly called Strongbow, who promiſed to 
affiſt him, with the king's leave, the enen 
fpring. In the mean time, Dermond re 
turned to Ireland. The next year his friends 
in England, began to move for him, and 
about May, Robert F itz-Stephens, arrived 
at _ Ban, à ſmall n in the ene of 
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Preve, to Wor the ien Bull. Di. , Hs 
mer's, chronicle of Ireland. 141. 


Ireland was at this time (year of Chriſt 1168.) 
divided into ſeven ſtates, or principalities, vis 
Ulſter, Conaught, Cork, Leinſter, __ 
Meath and Limmeric. 


125 1 Cax's Hil, of bs 


Wadal 


Wexford, with thirty gentlemen, ſixty men 


% 


in jacks, and three hundred choice archers, 


and pikemen in three ſhips. Theſe were 
followed by Maurice of Pendergraſt, ten 
gentlemen, and more archers in two barks, 
Strongbow ſent Hervey. of Mountmaurice, to 
get information of the true tate of the coun- 


he Englih enesmped the firſt night by 
the. ſea-fide, and marched the next day, to- 
wards Wexford, where they were, met' by 


Daniel, Dermond's natural ſon, with five 


hundred men, and. Dexmond himſelf foon 
again revolted. The two armies united 
and marched to Wexford. Upon their ap- 
proach, the inhabitants made a ſally, but 
when they ſaw the armour, barbed horſes, 
and other warlike furniture of the Engliſh, 
they were ſo frightened, that they, retreated, 


but boldly defended their walls, having burnt - 


their ſuburbs and neighbouring villages. They 


bravely reſiſted the firſt attack of Fitz-Ste- 


hen, and killed eighty of his. men. This 
a the Engliſh, that reſolving to 
conquer or die, they burnt their ſhips, made 


public prayers in the camp, and then prepared 


for a ſecond aſſault. But by the mediation 
of ſome biſhops, a capitulation was accepted 
of, and on the fourth day. the town ſur- 
tendered, which, together. with two ca 


ntreds, 
adioining 


after arrived, to whom many of his ſubjects. 
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6 Of the ways of England 
achdining, was given to Fitz-Stephens, and 
doing; for the prince of that country waz 


him, had put out both his eyes, which proy- 


prince of it, did not neglect this precaution, 
but Fitz Stephens pretending a flight, the 
Offorians purſued him, and when he had 
brought them into the plain, he faced about, 


mond, who betrayed a ſavage revengeful tem- 


Fitz-Gerald, as had been before agreed 4, 
Dermond, king of Leinſter, engaged the 
Engliſh to undertake the conqueſt of Offory 
next, And he could not be blamed for ſo 


his bittereſt enemy, he had formerly impri. 
ſoned Dermond's ſon, and, being jealous of 


ed his death. Accordingly the army, con- Nance. 
ſiſting of three thouſand Iriſh, beſides Eng- 
liſh, invaded Upper Offory. —_ 

This country being very full of bogs, and 
woods, was eaſy to be defended, and the 


Irelani 
liſh, c 
prince 
termin 
drive 

united 
Leinſt 
able hi 
dtephe 
his cau 
treated 
where 

renchr 
hut at | 


and charged them ſo briſkly, that they were 
routed ; and above three hundred of them 
killed. Their heads were brought to Der- 


per, by biting away the noſe and lips of one 
of them, againft whom he had a mortal ha- 


— * | — — cm; 
1 Dermond to oblige the earl of Chepſtow, Lin 15 
Ae cantreds, ſitua between Wexford and . 55 
aterford, to Henry of . ſount-Maurice; who, 5 n 
perform. 


with the above-mentioned, ſettled the firſt Eng- 


_ liſh colony on theſe lands, which have continued ere gc 
through all ages, to this day, nes 


trede 


[ 


inde the Pane. 6 
d,. By this defeat, and the inroads, 211 


* difolation, they made in the country, the 
the! prince of Oſſory was forced to ſubmit, ſwear 
Moy ese, and give hoſtages to the king of 
r ſo Leinſter. N 5 1 1 | ; Fog 
wi MW The: conquerors afterwards; invaded and 


burnt up, and preyed upon, the country of 
OPhelan, and that of O' Tools, as far as 
to Glandelogh, with little, or no, reſiſt- 
ance, WY e e 
In the mean time, Rotheric, monarch of 
Ireland, alarmed at the progreſs of the Eng- 


and liſh, called a parliament, or aſſembly, of the 
the Wprinces of the country, who immediately de- 
tion, termined to attack the king of Leinſter, and 
the {orive out the invaders ; they accordingly 


united their forces, and invaded a part of 
Leinſter, called O' Kenſile. Dermond, un- 
able himſelf to oppoſe them, called upon Fitz 


were 
them tephens, who readily aſſented to eſpouſe 
Der- Nis cauſe. In the mean time, Dermond re- 
tein- treated to an inacceſſible faſtneſs near Ferns, 
f one Mere by plaſhing of trees, and making in- 
| ha- rrenchments he effectually ſecured himſelf; 


ut at length a peace was concluded between 
hem; a ſecret article of which was that 
Dermond, as ſoon as he was ſettled in his 


on Fingdom, ſhould diſmiſs the Engliſh, and 
who, pive his ſon Cothurne, as a hoſtage for the 
Eng- performance, who, as ſoon as the Engliſh 


ere gone home, was to be married to Ro- 
theric's ſiſter, | | 3 | : 


— 
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= # 


Maurice Fitz-Gerald landed at . Waxford 
with ten knights, twenty eſquires, and ons 
hundred archers ; with theſe Dermonj 
marched to reduce the rebellious city of Dub. 
lin, which ſoon ſurrendered upon article, 


renewed their oaths of allegiance, and pay In 
hoſtages. Dermond encouraged by this ani landed 
other ſucceſſes, formed a deſign to recover ed b 
the monarchy of Ireland, and endeavouredtoi.c.; 

_ .induce Strongbow to aſſiſt him, who here, d by 
upon having ſolicited Henry to give him lea Mz. 
to ſeek new territories in Ireland, and to re. 28 2 
flore him his old eftate in England; the king, Go; 

: wearied with his importunities, paſſionateh Hand 
replied, “I wiſh you were gone,” which the ben 
earl conſtruing into a licence, prepared for wall, 
his Iriſh expedition. | 6.9% 
ile firſt ſent over Reymond Le.Grofs, with ybich 
ten knights, forty eſquires, and eighty arch- 4 
ers, who landed in May following +, & nade 


Dondowrough, eight miles caſt of Water gt 

ford; where they entrencht themſelves 2 = 
well as they could. But the WaxfordianM(yp;; 
and their neighbours, in all three thoufand, bald 
commanded by Mac-Kelan, prince of 0 Th. 
| Phelan, and'O'Rian of O'Drone, came downWy..c 0 
by land and water, attacked the Engliſh-and 
beat Reymond back into his intrenchment, 


4 


%* | 8 
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ſettle rns defeat did but make the Engliſh more 
axtord e berate, and they made a ſecond ſally, and, 


nd one enemy being careleſly ſcattered about, 
moni ned five hundred of them, and, by the ad- 
Dub: Nice of Hervey, drowned ſeventy principal 
rticles, Nitizens whom they had taken priſoner s. 
dg In Auguſt t following, Strongbow himſelf 
is ant anded in the haven of Waterford, accompa- 
ecouer ned by two hundred knights, and above one 
red toi ouland ſoldiers. He was immediately join- 
here. g b y the king of Leinſter, Fitz-Stephens, 
deze pirz-Gerald, and Raymond le Groſs, whe 
to re. as appointed to the chief command. The 
king, ext day they aſſaulted . Waterford . both by 
37 and and water, but where twice repulſed; 
ch the 


when Reymond perceiving a cabin. on the 


d forall, propt with timber, on the outſide, im- 


, with 
Arche 


+, 4 
Vater- 


Which. the cabin fell, and brought down 
vith it part of the wall. A breach being 
made by this means in the wall, they en- 
tered, and ranſacked, the city, and killed 


©  Foery perſon they found in arms, except 
rdians O'Philim, prince of Decies, and one Regi- 
zfand, nald, whom they put in priſon. , 
59 | They ſoon after marched to Dublin; but 


GL obliged to go through the mountains of 
= Glandelogh, for the Dublin people who had 


oO — 
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66 O the wars of England 
rebelled again, had rendered the commy 
road -impaſfable, and fixt a guard upon it; 
The inhabitants were particularly odicus tg 
Dermond, becauſe they had murdered his fl. 
ther and buried him, in diriſion with a dog, 
But the archbiſhop intreating for them, De 
mond entered into a treaty with them; bu 
the time appointed for that purpofe being ex. 
pired, Reymond and Miles Cogan, ſeize 
the opportunity, broke into the city, ſackel 
it, and made a great ſlaughter. The gover. 
nor, and ſome of the better fort, with their 
riches, © eſcaped to fea. Strongbow after: 
wards, at the deſire of Dermond, invaded 
Meath, and burnt and fpoikd it; which 6 
provoked Rotheric, that he put Dermond's 
fon to death, who had been given as a hoſt 
age to him. I oy 
Theſe victories made king Henry jealous 
of Strongbow. He therefore forbid ſending 


But he 
oldier 
hat t 
force, 
ked ft: 
ed wit 
of W 
oft a1 
by the 
all.the 
all the Engliſh there to return home by the put tc 
enſuing Eaſter, on pain of forfeiting of theit Has n 
Engliſh eſtates. In the mean time &, the late Ito the 
governor of Dublin, attempted to retake that ¶ egard 
City, but was defeated, taken priſoner, and Hon « 
beheaded for boaſting what he would do the red | 
next invaſion. Strongbow having taken on |ſſcompe 
him the care of the city of Dublin, upon the Mfſcape 


taged 


— 


n 3 
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ommoll eth of Dermond, was greatly diſtreſſed as 
pon H. could geceive no ſupplies from England. 
1i0us u otheric who knew the condition he was in, 


his eng joined by Gothred, king of the Ifle of 
a dog Man, and the principal perſons in Ireland got 
„ Deritozether thirty ſhips, and thirty thouſand 
n; buen, and befieged Dublin by ſea and land. 


t the ame time, three thouſand from Ken- 


ing ex. 
le and Wexford, beſieged Fitz-Stephens in 


ſelzed 


ſackel r caſtle of Carrig, then repairing and beau- 
govere|itiying, and reduced him to great extremity. 
h their Rut he with only five gentlemen, and a few 


after. 
nvaded 
lich fo 
nond's 


| hoſts 


aldiers, ſo bravely repulſed the beſiegers, 
that they deſpaired of taking the place by 
force, and therefore had recourſe to this wic- 
ked ſtratagem, begun with perjury, and end- 
ed with cruelty. They brought the biſhops 
of Wexford and Kildare, a maſs'book, 'the 

oft and certain reliques, and ſwore ſolemnly 
nding by them, that Dublin was taken, and that 

angedMal.the Engliſh found in the city had been 

y thefWput to the ſword, and that king Rotheric 
their was marching towards them, to put an end 
e late Mito the ſiege of Carrig, and that they out of 
e that regard to Fitz-Stephens, and in conſidera- 
„ and ton of his great valour and generoſity, of- 
o the {ered him an opportunity to embark with his 
en on company on board a ſhip; that they might 
n the Neſcape to Wales, before Rotheric and his en- 
aged army ſhould arrive. The good old 
honeſt Engliſhman, deceived by their perjury, - 
rendered his caſtle, when ſome of his 
1] _ people 


ealoug 


— 
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people were baſely murdered, and himſil bu, 2 5 


and the reſt put in priſon.” 
In the mean time, Strongbow whs reduced 
to great diſtreſs in Dublin; he had not aboy 
fix hundred ſoldiers ; yet not having 1 
nion either of the courage or integiity of 
Iriſh, he refuſęd to join with them, or ad 
any of them into his ſervice, except two, 0 
three. He would have ſubmitted upon fes 
ſonable conditions, and offered to hold Lein- 
ſter of Rotheric, and do him fealty; but Ro- 
theric inſiſted upon an unconditional f rren- 
ger. Whilſt the Engliſh were in a deſperate 
Nate, the Iriſh were in ſecurity, and indulgel 
themſelves in a careleſs licentious manner, 
This tempted Strongbow to make” an unex 


pected fally with his little garriſon, deter- 


mined to {an their lives as dear as they could, 


This bold enterpriſe was crowned with vic. 
tory ; for ſo great was the ſurpriſe and dib 
order of the Iriſh, that being unable to make 
much reſiſtance, they were ſoon put to flight, 
with the loſs of one thouſand five Hundred 


MEN. 


The next day, Strongbow arched to 


relieve Fi i:z-Stephens. Amongſt the the faſt- 
:-neſs of the country, at a place called the earls 


Pace, he, was briſkly attacked by O'Rian, 
and his followers; but O'Rian being ſlain 
by an arrow, the reſt were ſcattered and 
many of them flain, Here ſomething ſimilar 
to Roman manners, happened; Strongbow's 


fok 


a the n. 
Iriſh, r. 


being it 
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under the Plantagenets. .. 
youth of ſeventeen, being frightened 
„the number, and favage howlings of the 


duced lim, run away from the battle. But upon 
aboye being 


being informed that his father had got the 
iory, he returned back to congratulate 
tim; when the ſevere general preyailing over 
the tender father, he reproached him with 
cowardice, and ordered him to be put to 
death by cutting him off in the middle with 
a ſword f. Strongbow being now informed 
of Fitz - Stephen's misfortune, would have 
zone tö his relief, but that thoſe who had 
treacherouſly made him priſoner declared they 


would kill him if Strongbow purſued them to 


the iſland of Begory, or Betherni, whither 
they had retired, after burning Wexford. 
Strongbow being now recalled by Henry, re- 
turned to England , and met the king at 
Newnham, near Glouceſter, on his journey 


to Ireland, with an army. Strongbow was 


ſoon reconciled to the king, to whom he 
made a ſurrender of Dublin, two cantreds 


| adjoining, and all forts and towns bordering 


* BO 4. * 11 
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| + The tomb of both father and ſon, is, yet to 


de ſeen in the body of Chriſt-church in Dublin, 


en which, was formerly this epitaph. 


1 Nate ingrate, mihi pugnante terga dediſti, — — 
Non mihi, ſed Gente, regno quoque terga dediſti.“ 


1 Year of Chriſt, 1172. 
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"mented him with their priſoner Fitz-dte-ſþ 
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on the ſea, the king permitting him to en 
all the reſt to him and his heirs, to be held; 
bis majeſty and his ſucceſſors. The king con 
tinued his march to Mil ford-haven, When 
he embarked. In the interim, Dublin wal 
again beſieged, but the governor making # 
ſally, defeated the invaders. __ . 


The king arrived at Waterford the eigd ? 
G Gober , with four hund, 


teenth of 
knights, and four thouſand ſoldiers. Th 


people of Wexford were among the firſt v 


paid their court to the king, and compli 


ents whom the king. ſharply reproved far 


| Having invaded Ireland without his licence 
and ordered him to be continued a priſonet. 


Plus was done to ingratiate himſelf with th 
fich, for he afterwards ſet him at liberty; 
but he was firſt obliged to part with the city 


of Wexford, and make his humble ſubmiſſion. 
The clergy, nobility, princes and kings of lie- 
land, ſwore fealty to Henry. The king kept bu 
Chriſtmas at Dublin, with as much ftate a 
the place would admit, for there was not 
houſe there capable of holding his retinue, ai 
they were obliged to build a long cabin, with 
ſmoothed wattles, like a tent. | 
furniſhed with plate, houſhold tuff, and good + 


cheer, made a better appearance than had 


_— 
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F under the Plantagenees. 7 
der been ſeen in Ireland, before that time, 
and accordingly was admired and apnlauded 
| by. the Iriſh potentates, who flocked thither 
# to pay their duty to the king. Whilſt king 
n wall Henry continued here, he received news that 
cing # his ſons were in rebellion, and of the comi 
of the king's legates, to interdict the king- 
dom for the murder of Becket. He was alſo 
diſtreſſed in Ireland by the plague which raged 
in his army, and by the want of victuals, 
which now began to be very ſcarce and dear, 
ſo that he was neceſſitated to haften to Eng- 
land. Though he was much concerned to 
leave Ireland in the unſettled condition it 
| was, and without erecting for its future ſecu- 
| rity, the caſtles and fortreſſes he had defign- 
ed. He was alſo more jealous of Strongliow, 
and therefore to oppoſe him he raiſed Kachel 
of | grandees. The king went on board on the 
| morning of Eaſter- Monday“, and landed Kt 
St. David's in Wales the ſame day at noon, 
having left Hugh de Lacy chief governor, or 
| lord juſtice of Ireland; who kept his reſidence 
| at Dublin. £3 pe x 
But Lacy being unable to keep matters in 
| order, Henry was obliged to ſend for Strong- 
| dow + rn ade and to give him the 
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found affairs in 


him ſuch a bruſh, that he got a booty of fout 
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N 
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was appointed by the king, Strongbow's aſſiſt- 
Ant in the government of IFeland 

indeed, to avoid envy and jealouſy, would 
| Have had him been joined in the commiſſion Þ 
The king alſo gave Strongbow the city of 
Wexford, and the caſtle of Wicklow, and 


Yent him to his government. 
4 op 9 upon | 


Iriſh actually revolted, all united to 


want of pay, and Hervey and Reymond, the 
two generals at variance. He immediately 


put the army under the conduct ot the latter, 
Who led them to O'phaly, where they met 
| with a good booty, and did the ſame at ſome 
—_——— . n 
Tue people of Cork found means to fit out 
RKirty-two barks, and boldly affaulted the 
"Engliſh in their boats, but the bows and ar 
rows of the latter prevailed, and the rebel 
were defeated, 2nd their admiral ſlain ; upon 
which the Engliſh failed triumphant inte 
Waterford, Dermond Mac Carthy, king 
Cork, came by fea to ſeize on the Engliſh 
boats, if they ſhould happen to be forced o 


.ſhore. But Reymond met him, and gave 


at 


2. * 1 fun 
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kingdom of Ireland. Reymond le Groß 


; the latter ö 


his arrival in Ireland , 
reat diſorder, many of the 
ake off 
the Engliſh yoke, the army mutinous for 
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| under the Plantagenets. 73 
chouſand cows, and brought them ſafe to 
Waterford. Reymond was ſoon after oblig- 
ed to quit Munſter, and go to 
poſſeſſion of his inheritance, his father being 
+ Wdead, by this means the command of the 
amy fell to Hervey. This general perſuaded 
gtrongbow to an exploit, ſome where about 
Caſhel, but Donald prince of Offory ſur- 
„ priſed them in their march t, and ſlew four 
gentlemen, and as many hundred ſoldiers. 
[This ſucceſs greatly elevated the Iriſh, and 
they took up arms in all parts. 
paſſed the river Shenin with a very great 
amy, and burnt and ravaged the country as 
far as Dublin; whilſt Strongbow was ſhut 
up in Waterford, apprehenſive every day of a 
maſſacre. He ſent to Reymond to haſten to 
bis relief, ipromiſing to give him his beautiful 
iter Baſilia to wife. Reymond uſed all 
ble expedition, and arrived very opportunely 
t Waterford, with thirty gentlemen, one 
hundred horſemen, three hundred archers and 
footmen. The earl and Reymond directly led 
their army to Wexford, and thus the former 
ſaved his life, for ſoen after the citizens of 
Waterford maſſacred the governor, all the 
| Engliſh, men women, and children, except 
| ſome who ſaved themſelves in Reginald's 
| wwer, which they bravely defended, regain- 
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celebrating the marriage between his daugiif 


Limeric being again beſieged by -O'Briz 


new ſubmiſſion, and Daniel prince of Line 
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74 O the wars of England 
ed the city, and forced the citizens to ſubyſ Sf Ir 


upon hard conditions. 
Strongbow and his army were at Wexſaf 


ter* and Reymond, when news came f 
Rotheric had invaded Leinſter. They the 


fore marched the army next day toua Cour 
Dublin; but Rotheric retreated upon thi unt 
approach. The prince of Limeric, howenſ ther 
continued in open defiance, againſt why A 
Reymond was obliged to march. The di Iriſn 
culty was to get into Limeric, but one Dai not al 
Walſh ſwam over the Shenin, into the iſlaſ of it 
of Limeric, and was followed by Reyme many 


and his men, who took the city, plunder 
it, and leaving a garriſon in it, return 


Strongbow ſent Reymond to relieve it; þ 
O'Brian, not caring to engage both with) 
garriſon and — raiſed the ſiege, a 
marched towards Caſhel, where he intrend 
ed his camp. But the Engliſh fell furioulf his re. 
upon them, entirely routed them, and tha 
marched ts Limeric, and relieved the gin 

Jon. This brought on a parly, and thit 


ric gave hoſtages, and Rotheric, late monall 


n 


Her portion was Idrone, Glaſcarig, Fothit 1 


of Ireland, ſent Henry his ſon for an hoſt- 
age. An agreement was afterward entered 
into k. | | , 
Strongbow died ſoon after; upon which 
Reymond held the government of Ireland till 
the king ſent over William Fitz-Adelm +, and 
S Courcy Fitz-Stephens, and Cogan, as his 
T counſellors ; he was allowed 20 gentlemen, and 
they ten a- piece. Sir John de Courcy fought 
aa ſeveral battles with the Iriſh ; once when the 
Iriſh were eleven thouſand, and the Engliſh 
IS not above a tenth of that number. The occaſion 
Jof it was thus: Sir John de Courcy had built 
many caſtles in Ulſter, eſpecially in that part 
called Ferny, where Mac Mahon dwelt, who 
though he was very obſervant of Courcy, and 
had ſworn fealty to him, and had fo infinu- 
ated himſelf into his favour, that he gave him 
Iwo caſtles, with the lands belonging to 


ICY demoliſhed both the caſtles, and, being aſked 
his reaſon for ſo doing, he replied, © I did 
vot promiſe to hold ſtones, but land, and 


V 


1 


ww 21. 


* Year of Chriſt 1177. Hanmer's chron. 144. 
+ He was the king's ſerver, or taſter, and the 
anceſtor of the Burks, or Burghs ; he was re- 
Fothulf lated to the crown, great great grandſon of Wil- 
lam the conqueror's mother, his great grand- 

father being half brother to the conqueror. 
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chem. But a month after, Mac Mahon, 


it is contrary to my nature to live, within 
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| handful of men. This being reported 


75 Of the wars of England 
cold walls when the woods are fo nex leal 
Courcy was ſo ſtung with this flight anſweſ tw 
that determined to revenge the affront, bf the 
entered the Ferny, and took fo large a pr Ec: 
of cows, that he was obliged to divide thell fore 
into three droves, for convenience of dri F 
them. The ways were boggy, and ſo na laſt 
row, that the cattle filled the road for thr of 
miles together. The Iriſh obſerving thi hauf 
attacked the Engliſh with ſuch briſknegÞ Pic 
noiſe, and, clamour, that forced the conf} **(u 
back, and made them run like devils, ua No 
their drivers, ſo that they overthrew hor his 
and man, and trod under foot more th ure 
were killed by the ſword, The conſequem g. 
was, the Engliſh were routed, and although are 
they had ſlain near four hundred of the Irilli the! 
and their general Mac Mahon himſelf, je 
they were forced to fly for their lives, an Dun 
with difficulty recovered an old fort of Cour Cour 
cy's, where they made ſhift to ſecure then um 
ſelves, although the Iriſh were encampf 1 
very near them. In the dead of the nigh they 
Sir Armoric took a view of the ſituation! * 
the Iriſh, who lay in a negligent mannaff © 
moſt of them aſleep, even the guards, as nl — 
apprehenſive of any danger from a defeat 5 


Courcy, they agreed to make uſe of this a 
vantage, and, with all their force, fell upd 
the Iriſh, and ſurpriſed them to ſuch a > 


gree, that they were not able to * th 
eu 


under the Plantagenets. 77 


a two hundred, who made their eſcape. Of 

ont. the Engliſh, - but two were killed in this 
15 

e 2 prof} encounter, and four hundred the day be- 


ide ther fore . 


drin Fitz-Adelm behaving very ill, the king at 


laſt & appointed Hugh de Lacy, lord juſtice 
of Ireland in his room. The valiant Courcy 
having ſent to England for victuals, ammu- 


] ſo nat 
ſor thre 


"= 0 nition, and other neceſiaries, the ſhip on its 
ne conf} leturn being driven by diftreſs of weather 
1s, up} into the creek of Torſhead, O'Hanlon and 
vw hor his followers came on board the veſſel, and 
ore tu Murdered all the crew, and ſeized on the 
ſequem cargo. Courcy, being informed of this, 
althout marched with above a thouſand men towards 


he Irill the Newry. Receiving intelligence on the 


ſelf, M way, that the Iriſh were encamped near 
Dundalk, to the number of ſeven thouſand, ' 


Ves, Fl « 
f Con Courcy ſent a friar to them, and inſtructed 


re then bim to tell them, that there were great forces 
cam srrived at Drogheda, from England, and that 
e niphl they were very near them. To make this 
1ation APpear the more probable, the Engliſh march- 


manne! 

5 28 1 — 5 EGS 

defeat _ 5 | 

orted . Vivianus, the legate, held, a ſynod at Dub- 

this a hn, in which he publiſhed king Henry's title to 

fell up lreland, and denounced excommunication againſt 

h at all that ſhould oppoſe it. 

\ake thi $ Year of Chriſt, 1 179, 
le E 3 and 


leaſt reſiſtance, and were all ſlain, except 


ed with the greateſt ſhow they could make, 
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did fo briſkly, that the Iriſh were obliged t 


= _ Ou Wars of England 
and made a great ſhout, which ſo dauntsy 


the enemy, that they fled in much confuſiq 
towards the river, but the tide being in, 


ever, O'Hanlon, and the greateſt part of hi 
army, got over the river; but the frix 
guided the Engliſh over a ford, ſo that thy 


Iriſh were ſo deſperate, that the Engliſh wer 
forced to retire, and would have been en. 
tirely defeated, had not Sir Amoric arrive 


timely to their relief, who perſuaded them talf 


rally, and make another charge; which they 


fly to the Fews, as the Engliſh did to Dun- 
dalk, and the ſlaughter was ſo great on both 
ſides, that neither could boaſt of a victory. 

The king at length growing jealous 0 
Lacy, ſent over Philip of Worceſter, to It 
lord juſtice, or governor, of Ireland, in hi 


room *, and the next year the king ſent ot! 


his youngeſt fon John, earl of Moreton, then 
about twelve years old, with a proper attend- 
ance. But after the prince had waſted his 
army in ſmali and unprofitable ſkirmiſhes, and 
had ſtaid eight months, and done no other 
ood than building the caftles of Tybvach 
8 and Ardfinin, Henry ſent for hin 
and his beardleſs counſellors, and ſubſtituted 


ee 


— 
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15 vear of Chriſt, 1184. 
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lord 


; | ther 
many were drowned, and more flain. Hoy 


the 


| mail 
| agal! 
ther. 


came to a ſecond encounter, wherein the 
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in his ſtead, John de Courcy earl of Ulſter, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. But nothing fur- 
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ther very material occuring with reſpect to 


the affairs of this kingdom during the re- 


mainder of Henry's reign, I ſhall return 


| again to England, to ſpeak of what happened 
1 | there To | 

ein the 
{h wer 


paring the abſence of Henry, in Ireland, 


a dreadful conſpiracy was formed againſt him 


| by his queen, and his th-ee eldeſt ſons; the 


kings of Scotland and France were alſo of 
their party, and ſeveral powerful earls. But 
they did not attempt to carry the. i ſign in- 


Re” 4" — 


— — — 2 
— 


t Henry was fo well pleafed with the conqueſt 
of Ireland, that he placed the title of lord of 
Ireland, in his royal ſtile, before his hereditary 
eſtates of Normandy and Aquitain. And yet 
Ireland, ſays judge Cox“, was, at this time, ſo 


| inconfiderable, or ſo little improved, that there 
| were not five caſtles of Iriſh building in the whole 
kingdom; Dublin, Cork, and Waterford, were 


built by the Eafterlings; and all the reſt have 


been built fince the reduction of Ireland. As to 


the caſtles built by the Iriſh, they were no other 
than turf, or wattles, plaiſtered over. The firſt 
pile of lime and ſtone, built in Ireland, was the 
caſtle of Tuam, built A. D. 1161, by Rotheric 
O'Connor, the monarch ; and, for the rarity of 
u, called Caſtrum Mirificum. 

 * Hiſt. of Ireland. 
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E the wars of England 
to execution till ſome time after $» whit 


Henry was in Normandy. 
ſons, who were in the conſpiracy, withdrey 
to the court of France, Henry being ap- 
priſed of the plot, fent over orders to England 


to confine his queen; this brought matter 
a criſis, for now Henry's ſon, prince Richard ff 
earl of Poictou, aflembled thoſe of his party ii 


the dutchy of Aquitain, great part of whuck 


came over to him; his brother Geofry, fronf 
Henry witheld the dutchy of Bretagne, raiſedaſf 


inſurre&ion there. The frontiers of Normarn- 
dy were attacked 


The earl of Leiceſter landed near Southam: 
ton, with an army compoſed of French and 


Flemmings, and was ſoon joined by ſeverl|f 


diſaffected noblemen, but young king Henry} 
continued at Paris, and affected the king to 


the utmoſt, while he was forming an army tv 
| ſupport his claim, and reinforce the earl df 


Leiceſter in England. 


However, Henry, though thus beſet on 14k 


ſides, managed his affairs with ſo much v. 
gour, prudence, and magnanimity, that ik 
defeated the deſigns of all his enemies, in! 
few months, by himſelf and others. IN 


— 


— 


5 
- — _ — — * * bd 
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& Year of Chriſt, 1173. 


+ For his father Henry, 1170, had cauſed lin 
oblige 


to be crowned king of — 


Henry's thre 


by the French king, ani 
the earls of Blois, Buloign, and Flanden ſp 


whilt 
three 


thdrey 
ing ap- 
ngland 
tters d 


ichard, 
party in 


under the Plantagenets. 1 


| phliged the French king to raiſe the ſiege 
of 


ernevil, and became maſter of the prin- 
cipal places in Guienne, Saintonge, Anjou, 
and Poictou, and reduced the revolted Bre- 
tagnes. The earl of Leiceſter, in England, 
was defeated and taken priſoner by Hum- 
phrey Bohyn, who alio routed, and toox 


priſoner, the king of Scotland; who, upon 


the concluſion of the peace between all 
parties, was ſet at liberty, on condition of do- 


ing homage to king Henry, and to his ſon 


Henry, for his kingdom of Scotland in gene- 


. ral, and the county of Galloway in particu- 


lar 9. Young king Henry was fo long de- 
tained, by contrary winds, at Gravelin, that 


he had no opportunity of tranſporting his ar- 


my into England till it was too late. His 
father coming over ſoon after into England, 
retook ſuch fortreſſes as ſtill remained in his 
ſon's intereſt. But whilſt Henry was in 


England the French king, uniting his troops 


with thoſe that lay at Gravelin, laid ſiege to 
Roan, which place making a brave de- 
tence, Henry had time to go over to the 
reliefof it ; upon whoſe approach the French. 
king haſtily raiſed the ſiege, and retreated, 


— | 


d The king of Scotland, as a ſecurity for his 
dependance on the crown of England, did alſo 
put into the hands of the Engliſh, the caſtles of 
Sterling, Edinburgh, Roxburgh, and Berwick ;: 
he alſo paid an hundred thouſand pounds for his: 
| liberty, | 
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leaving moſt of his baggage and implements 


of war behind him. Theſe great ſucceſſes 
made the king of France deſire a peace, and 


a treaty was ſoon concluded, wherein he pro- 


miſed to ſurrender to Henry, all the caſtles be 
had taken in the beginning of the war. And] 


king Henry's three ſons making their ſubmiſ- 


ſion to him, and acknowledging him for ther 


ſovereign, a general peace enſued. 


* From this time, the kingdom enjoyed 2 
peace for ſome years, till Henry's ſons again 
conſpired againſt him; but the ſtorm wa 
| happily prevented by the death of young king 


Henry, and peace ſtill continued, till his fon 
prince Richard again rebelled againſt his fa- 


ther, and took upon him the government of 


Acquitain * without his father's conſent ; the 
people of Anjou alſo fubmirted to him ; he 
then invaded Bretagne, and ina battle defeat- 
ed his brother Geoffery ; but was afterwards 


reconciled to his father, upon quitting Ac- 


— 
- — 
y * . "Ss * 
As 


'* Year of Chriſt, 1186. The year befor 
Heraclius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, finding Hen-' 
ry to be the moſt potent monarch in the Chriſtian 


world, applied to him for aſſiſtance againſt the 


Saracens, offering him the crown of Jeruſalem, 


which he pretended belonged to him, as fon of 


Geoffery earl of Anjou, the brother of Foulk 
the late king; but Henry, by advice of his cour- 
C1], refuſed the offer. 


quitain, 
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ſalem, 


fon of Þ 


Foulk, 
COun- 


itain, 


. quitain, and contenting himſelf with Poictou. 


ſon ſenſible that Philip made him only his 


dition was laid aſide, and the war between the 


once more joined with Philip, and moft of the 
Provinces ſubject to Henry eſpouſed the cauſe 
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About this time, his brother Geoffery being 
at a tournament at Paris, was thrown from 
his horſe, and killed. 114 47 e 

Philip, now king of France, took the op- 

rtunity of the diſtractions between Henry 
and his ſon, to begin hoſtilities. But Henry 
and Richard, uniting their forces againſt 
Philip, he was obliged to beg a two year's 
truce, during which time he recovered Rich- 
ard to his intereſt. But Henry, making his 


tool in the affair, Richard left the court of 
France, where he then was, and returned 
home to his father. And now the war was 
revived between the two potentates, when 
advice came to Europe of the taking of Je- 
ruſalem by ſultan Saladin, and that Guy Lu- 
ſignan, the king of the city was taken priſon- 
er. Upon this a truce was agreed on, in or- 
der to undertake a cruſade for the reco- 
very of the Holy Land. But a diffe- 
rence ariſing between prince Richard and the 
earl of Thoulouſe, in which Henry and Phi- 
lip interfered themſelves, the intended expe- 


two monarchs again commenced. Richard 


of Philip and Richard, which weakening the 
power of king Henry, he entered twice into 
a treaty for a peace, but unable to obtain 

| 9 conditions 
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conditions agreeable to himſelf, the war wall 
revived. Henry, among other loſſes, uf. 


tained that of Mans, the place of his nativity, 


by the united force of Philip and Richard; 
this affected him fo ſenſibly, that he curſed 
the hour of his birth, and uttered curſes 


againſt his rebellious children; and very han 


conditions of peace being required of him, 


he was ſo deeply affected with his troubles 


that he fell ſick at Chinon, and died . 
Richard I. ſirnamed Cour de Lyon, from 
his great courage, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon d 


Henry II. ſucceeded him in the throne d 
England. Soon after the king begun hi 
reign, the. pope having perſuaded him and 
Philip of France, to join in a cruſado, to 
recover the Holy Land, which was almoſt 
loſt through the diſſentions of the Chriſtian 


by 4 5 —_ 


* Na l „ 2 12 0 — — 


4 + His death happened on the fixth of July, i 


5 


the fifty-ſixth year of his age, and thirty-fifth df 
his reign, Year of Chriſt 1189. In this kings Þ 


reign, about the year of Chriſt 1176, London- 
bridge began to be built, of ſtone, by Pete 
Coleman, a prieſt. The king, the popes legats, 
and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, contribute 
towards the work. It was finiſhed in about thy- 


ty-three years, during which time the courſe of 
the Thames was turned another way, by a trench 


cut out for that purpoſe, from Batterſea to Rother- 


princes; 
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legats, | 
r1buted 


ut thy 


urſe of 
trench 


Kother- 


rinces; 


their monarch. 


under the Plantagenets. By 
princes 3 Richard prepared on his part for 
that expedition, and fitted out the fineſt fleet 


that had ever appeared on the ocean, and his 


land forces were equally great. Richard 
tranſported his land- forces into Normandy. 
The army did not take the ſame rout as Wl 
the preceding wars; but were tranſported to 
Paleſtine by ſea, and Sicily was appointed by 
the two kings for the place of rendezvous. 
The French king embarked at Genoa, and 
Richard at Marſeilles ; but finding the year 


pretty far advanced * when their forces ar- 


tived in Sicily, they wintered there. The 


| Sicilians Were terr ified at Richard's great ar- 


mament, and the French were no leſs diſ- 
guſted, as it ſeemed to eclipſe the glory of 


Tancred, the baſtard, then king of Sicily, 


had uſurped that throne, and impriſoned Jo- 


anna, king Richarg's ſiſter, the dowager of 
the late king William, for taking part with the 


emperor, who claimed the kingdom of Sicily in 


right of Conſtance his wife, the heireſs of the 
late king. But on the approach of the Eng- 


ih fleet, Tancred ſet the queen at liberty, 


but Richard made Tancred alſo premiſe to 
pay the queen twenty thouſand ounces of 


gold, in lieu of her dower, and the ſame ſum 


to himſelf as a ſatisfaction for the legacies: 
the late king William bequeathed to his fa- 


* 


ä 
ed 


September 23. * 
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ther, Henry II. But Tancred, not imme. 
diately fulfilling his promiſe, and his peopk 
treating the Engliſh very ill, who were quar: 
tered in Meſſina, Richard aſſembled his forces, 
aſſaulted the city, took it, and fixed his co. 
-Jours on the walls. He put the place into 
the poſſeſſion of the knights templars, till he 
could obtain ſatisfaction of Tanered; why 
ſoon after coming to Meſſina, complied with 
the king's demands, and had the city reſtore 
to him. | | ; 
Here a great indifference aroſe between 
king Richard and king Philip, upon 
which the latter, not waiting till Richard wa 
ready, failed for Paleſtine. As ſoon as the 
Engliſh fleet was ready it failed for Mefling 
conſiſting of one hundred and fifty large ſhipy 
fifty-three gallies, and a vaſt number of ſtore: 
ſhips. There were on board thirty thouſand 
foot, and five thouſand horſe. In the coutk 
of this voyage Richard took the town of Li 
mezum, in the iſland of Cyprus, and Ifax 
the emperor of the country, priſoner, having 
entirely defeated his troops, becauſe he ha 
ſeized upon the effects of ſeveral of his ſhips 
that were driven by a ſtorm on his coaſt 
and made the crews priſoners. Richard, i 
his departure from Cyprus for Syria, left tw 
viceroys to govern the iſland *. 


. Richat 


„ Whilſt Richard ſtaid in the iſland he mar 
ried the princeſs Beringaria, daughter of Sant 
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N Richard, on his arrival in the Holy Land, 


found that Raymond, earl of Tripoly, was 
very likely to take the kingdom of Jeruſa- 


lem from Guy, who upon the death of Bald- 
win had taken upon himſelf the title of king 


ol that city, and had engaged the aſſiſtance of 


Saladin, the ſultan of the Saracens in Egypt. 


Saladin took this opportunity to ſeize upon 
ſeveral cities, and laid ſiege to Jeruſalem; 


which he took in one month; about ninety 


years after the 
tian princes. 8 
Richard and Philip having joined the forces 


conqueſt of it by the Chrif- 


already there, from moſt parts of Europe, 


fat down before the city of Acon, which had 
been inveſted three years. They continued 
before it four months, when it ſurrendered 
upon theſe conditions: 1. That Saladin 

ſhould reſtore the holy croſs, which he had 
taken at the ſiege of Jeruſalem. 2. That 
he ſhould give fifteen hundred Chriſtian ſlaves 
their liberty. 3. That the city, and every 
thing in it, ſhould be at the diſpoſal of the 
Chriſtians, 4. That Saladin ſhould pay 
twenty thouſand pieces of gold to the two 
kings, towards the expences of the war; and, 
laſtly, that upon the fulfilment of theſe con- 


ditions the gariſon ſhould have their lives. 


{rr IIS 


tius king of Navarre, in the preſence of Guido, 
king of Jeruſalem, and ſeveral Syrian princes. 
, Leopald, 


8 Of the wars of England 


Leopold, duke of Auſtria, planted his o. 


Jours on that part of the walls which la 


next his attack, but Richard ordered them, 
be taken down, and thoſe only of himſelf ay 
Philip to remain. This ſo provoked the duke 
that he immediately left them, waiting for u 
opportunity to be revenged on Richard, whid 


he afterwards. found on the King's retun 
through Auſtria. 


from the ſoldiers, that Philip could not he 


hold it without great diſguſt ; this encreaſe 


the difference ſubſiſting between the tui 


monarchs, Diſputes aroſe alſo among th 


other Chriſtian princes; and now a conta 
gious diſtemper broke out in the Chriſtian ar 
my, and both the king 
Philip pleaded his ſickneſs, as an excuſe t 
return home, and deſired leave of Richard i 
do ſo, for they had both ſworn not to return 
without the conſent of each other. Richard 
who ſuſpected his deſign was to invade hi 


eountry, inſiſted upon his ſtaying till Jeruſ: 


lem, not yet taken, ſhould be in their hand; 
but Phi ip obſtinately perſiſting in his requeh, 
Richard obliged him to ſwear he would pio 
tect his dominions till his return, and not fu 
fer them to be invaded, or damaged, by 


own ſubjects, or any other power. Philp 


leaving behind him ten thouſand men, unde 
- the duke of Burgundy, returned to Europe, 
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Richard now demanded the performance 
1 of the articles agreed upon with Saladin, 
' who, encouraged by the abſence of Philip, 
became inſolent, and, refuſing to comply, 
cauſed the heads of every one of the captives. 
a whom he had promiſed to give up, to be cut 
off in ſight of the Chriſtian army. This put 
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" Richard and the duke of Burgundy upon a 
of Ceadful revenge; for they murdered all their 
" | priſoners, particularly the gariſon of Acon, 
54 who remained as hoſtages for the performance 


e of the articles of capitulation, being in all 
— | about two thuuſand ſeven hundred men; 


5 | feven only, of the beſt quality, were exempt- 
= ed from this general execution. And to con- 
| vince Saladin that he had nothing to. hope 
1 from the abſence oſ the French king, the no- 
ble Richard inſtantly marched to lay ſiege 


to Aſcalon, whilſt the fleet followed him a- 
long the coaſt, to ſupply the army with pro- 
" viſions on the march. : | | 
1 Saladin therefore aſſembled a vaſt army of 
4 three hundred thouſand men, and placed him- 
15 felf in the way to oppoſe the king. But 
4 Richard, notwithſtanding the inferiority of 
his own troops, boldly determined to attack. 
the enemy. A briſk engagement enſued, 
wh Waen the right wing, commanded by James 
d Aveſnes, and the left by the duke of Bur- 
ll gundy, ſuffered greatly, and muſt have re- 
treated, had not the king, who commanded 
md | the main body of the army, been more ſuc- 
e ceſsful, 
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ceſsful, and routed that part of the enemy 
army which he engaged; for by this mean 
he was able to ſend part of his troops to their 
relief, And now the battle began again with 
new vigour on the fide of the Chriſtians, and 


the Saracens were totally defeated, with the 


laughter of forty thouſand of their men, 
Richard, during the courſe of this battle, mas 
nifeſted no leſs conduct than bravery. James 
d'Aveſnes was the only perſon of note whom 
the Chriſtians had killed. 

The conſequence of this victory was, that 
Saladin having demoliſhed part of the for- 
tifications of Aſcalon, Joppa, and Cæſarea. 
abandoned thoſe towns, which were imme- 
diately taken poſſeſſion of by the Chriſtians, 


They then repaired the works that the enemy 


had deſtroyed, and Jaid up magazines, the 
want of which at times had been very fatal 
to the Chriſtians. 


- * During their ſtay there Richard had like t 
have been taken by the infidels, in this man- 


ner; he was fond of hawking and hunting, 
and having indulged himſelf at this ſport ons 
day, and being too eager in the purſuit of hi 
game, he was led unawares too far into the 
country, attended only by five or fix perſons, 


when a, party of Saracens ſurrounded him, 


Richard, and thoſe with him, made the beſtde- 


fence they could, but being at length overcome, 


would have been taken, had not one of his gen- 
tlemen, William de Protellis, been ſo bon 
; EE 1 
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ſoyal as to cry out, I am the king of Eng- 
and;” upon which the enemy ſurrounded and 
madehim priſoner: this gaveRichard an oppor- 
tunity to eſcape, who was not unmindful of 
his faithful ſervant, for he gave ten Saracen 
lords to ranſom him. As ſoon as the towns 
on the coaſt were put into a tolerable ſtate, 


the king led his army for Jeruſalem. As they 


were on their march they met a large caravan 
coming from Babylon, commanded by no 
ſs than ten thouſand horſemen ; theſe they 
encountered and defeated, took a great booty; 
three thouſand camels laden with the rich 
merchandiſe of Perſia, and the Indies; beſides 
kyeral thouſand: horſes and mules. "xk 

Being arrived at Jeruſalem, Richard took 
aview of the place, but it appeared to be ſo 
ſtrong, and defended by a large garriſon, 
that he thought it would be impoſſible to take 
It, as it was then late in the year. It was 
therefore agreed to defer the attempt till the 
next ſpring. But even the thoughts of this 
was afterwards declined, for the duke of Bur- 
zundy, who commanded the French troops, 


andthe marquis of Montſerrat, who led thoſe _ 


tom Italy, retreating, king Richard conſide- 
ing this diminution of the forces, and the 
neat reduction of his own troops by ſickneſs 
nd the ſword, found himſelf under a ne- 
telty of concluding a three-year s truce, as 

0 offered 


ſo bravely | 
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offered to him by Saladin, intending, how 
ever, to return again when reinforced *. 
Richard, who had ſtaid a year in Paleſtine 
after Philip's departure, now prepared to u. 
turn to England. Having fent away has fleet, 
on board of which was his queen, he embark 
ed on board a ſingle veſſel + ; and as he wg 
haſtening home, be came to a village near 
Vienna, in Auſtria, when the duke of that 


country, who owed him a grudge, for the] 


affront he received from him in Paleſtine, us 


Mt 


— 


By the above truce it was agreed, that tit 
fortifications of Aſcalon ſnould be deſtroyed, 
and not rebuilt by either party; that the Chri- 
tians ſhould keep Joppa and Acon, and ſuch oth 
towns as they were poſſeſſed of. Richard props- 
{ed that the generals. ſhould ele& a proper perſa 
to command the army in his abſence. Conta 
marquis of Montſerrat, one of the competiton 
for the kingdom of Jeruſalem, being choſen, | 
was ſtabbed in the fireets of Tyre, where he com. 
manded, by two Mahometan affaflins, Richail 
then got Henry, earl of Campaign, to be eleRted, 
He was nephew to the kings of England ard 
France. Richard alſo married him to -Ifabelk, 


the widow of the deceaſed king of Ferufalen 
whereby he obtained that title; and on Guy of 


Luſignan, Richard, in lieu of Jeruſalem, con- 
ferred the kingdom of Cyprus; which remained 
in his family upwards of two hundred years. 

I Lear of Chriſt, 1191. 
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already mentioned, ordered him to be ſeized, 


and impriſoned him, He afterwards put him 
into the hands of the German emperor, 
Henry VI. with whom he remained a pri- 
foner upwards of a year, by the artifices 
of Philip, who ſpared no treaſure to pre- 
yent his returning to his kingdom. In 
the mean time he excited John, Richard's 
younger brother, to mount the throne of 


England. John gave out, that his brother 
was dead, and demanded to be acknowledg- 


ed king of England; which ſome. of the 
lords did, but moſt of them continued in their 
loyalty. Philip, in the mean time, did not 
only uſe his utmoſt endeavours to get king 
Richard put into his hands, but entered Nor- 
mandy with an army, and ſeized on, ſeveral 


towns and provinces belonging to the Eng- 


liſh, 


The emperor, having got what money he 


could from the French king, begun to liſten 
to the propoſals which were made him by 
the Engliſh for the ranſom of their ſovereign®; 


and 


— 


1 


— 


* 'The ranſom was one hundred and fifty 
thouſand marks, the third of which the duke of 
Auſtria was to have for his ſhare, 
by ſeveral hiſtorians, that both the emperor and 
tie duke of Auſtria, who had fo baſely abuſed, 
and impriſoned, a Chriſtian, prince, came to mi- 


ſerable 


It is obſerved 
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and having worked them up to an immenh 


ſum, gave their prince his liberty. 
The king returned to England, and land. 


ed on the coaſt of Kent, having been abſent 
about four years +. Prince John having fle 
into France to avoid the king's reſentment, 
Philip took advantage of this revolt, and one 
more invaded Normandy, thinking Rich- 
ard's finances were too low to engage in: 
war. But Richard found means to raiſe mo- 
ney, and prepared to go over to France, but 
ſtaid to be crowned again at Wincheſter, the 
ſolemniiy of which, was ſcarce over, when nem 
came to him, as he*ſat at dinner, that the 


French king was beſieging Vernevil, which 


bringing to his mind his former injuſtice to- 


wards him, he was ſo enraged that he ſwore be 


— 


_ — 


ſerable ends. T he duke had his legs broken by 
a fall from his horſe, of which he died, and wa 
ſo ſenſible of the injuſtice he had been guilty a, 


before he died, that he ordered the money that 


was in arrear to him ſhould not be demanded of 
king Richard, but the hoſtages to be immediate 


ly releaſed. 


The emperor alſo falling ſick in Sicily, and 


| Lying under the fentence of excommunication, 
c 


ent his chancellor to beg king Richard's pardon, 
and promiſed to reſtore the money he had er. 
torted from him, | | 
Ii un the month of March, 1194. 
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| would not turn his face till he reached the 
French army.“ He therefore had the wall of the 

room broken down, and directly embarked on 
| board his fleet, conſiſting of an hundred ail. 
The army which he took with him to Nor- 
mandy was ſo conſiderable, that as ſoon as 
| Philip received intelligence of his landing 
be raiſed the ſi ge of Vernevil with ſo much 
if haſte, that he neither ſtaid to take tents nor 

baggage with him. ; 

e John ſeeing how timerous an all. 
of he had, got himſelf reftored to his brachorb 
if favour, by the mediation of his mother, queen 
ef Eleanor. Richard purſued the French king 
into Touraine, and being got near the town 
„Jof Vendoſme ; Philip, fearing to come to an 
action, ſent Richard word he would meet him 

next morning at the head of his army. But 

this was a French trick, to gain time, to run 
away ; for Philip immediately decamped, and 
with ſo much precipitation, that he not only 
left behind him his baggage and treaſure, but 
even the records of his kingdom +. A treaty 
was ſoon after concluded between the two 
nations, 

However, this treaty did not laſt very long, 
uy and in one year * the Engliſh defeated the 
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gentleman found a great treaſure on his eſtaꝶ be 


place, but as he was taking a view of ten cur. 


arrow from the walls and wounded him i 
the neck, which gangreening ; he ſuffer 


who afked him what injury he had ever don 


95 'Of the wars of England 
French three times. The moſt conſiderab 
action was near Giſorts, where the FrengÞ br 
king was in eminent danger of lofing his li ric 
by the breaking down of the bridge over th pl 
river Ept, as the victorious Engliſh wer] be 
driving the French over it. King Richaiſſ Te: 
in this battle defeated and took priſoneg foi 
three of the braveſt knights in Philip's arm lib 
Upon this occaſion Richard put this mom ga 
upan his arms, Ditu Er Mom DRoꝶꝗ² fur 
God and my right.“ The next year i ele 
treaty for five years was agreed upon. mi 
During Richard's ſtay abroad, a Limo mc 


part of which he preſented to Richard; buſt 
the king demanded the whole, becauſe be fon 


ing ſovereign of the country, treaſure irn bei 
was his right. The gentleman unwillig eig. 


to give up the whole, ſecured it in the call the 
of Chalons, belonging to Vidomir count a ing 
Limoges. Richard therefore inveſted d Wa: 


walls to attack them, one Bertrand ſhot n 


great torture. + 1 
In the mean time, the caſtle was taken a 
Bertrand brought priſoner before the kia 


to him, that he had endeavoured to kill hin his 
to this he reſolutely anſwered, . You kill 
with your own hand, both my father and 4 
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prother, and if I ſhould be ſo fortunate as to 


rid the world of ſuch a tyrant, I ſhall with 


| pleaſure undergo the greateſt torture that can 


be inflicted upon me.” The king ſeemed to 


feceive this bold reproach with great mildneſs, 


for he ordered an hundred ſhillings and his 


liberty. to be given to him. But the wound 


gangreening, through the unſxilfulneſs of the 
ſurgeon, the king ſuffered great torment for 
eleven days and then dicd 4, when the Fle- 
miſh general, leſs merciful than the deceaſed 
monarch, ordered the unhappy Bertrand to 
be flead alive. 5 | 
Though Arthur duke of Bretagne was the 
fon of the elder brother of the late king, yet 


| being but thirteen years of age, and a for- 
eigner, whom the Engliſh had never ſeen, 


they choſe John for their king, and accord- 


ingly took an oath of allegiance to him. He 
ſted th 
w of tit 


was at this time in Normandy, which he ſe- 


cured by his preſence, but the provinces of 


Tourain, Maine, and Anjou, declaring for 
Arthur, John raifed an army and laid fiege 
to Mans. He took the city, and to ſhow 
his reſentment at their declaring for Arthur, 
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+ April 6th. 1199, in the forty-firſt year of 
his age, having reigned nine years and nine 
months; it is obſerved that he did not reſide the 
odd nine months in England, | 
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_ demoliſhed the walls and made the citize 


there, he ſoon retu ned thither. Philip half 


ſurpriſe, and was near taking others; whe 
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reux, and ſuch places as had been taken fron 
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priſoners. > 
Some time after Ke came over to Engla 
and was crowned at Weſtminſter ; but hi 
affairs in Normandy requiring his preſenoff 


taken the city of Evrcux in Normandy, b 


John arriving, and aflembling his army Phi 


deſired, and obtained, a truce of fifty days; 


the-expiration of which, hoſtilities were u 
mmewed. Notwithſtanding the French kin 
had reinforced his army, John ſtill drauf 
him before him, recovered the province d 


own dominions. Philip plainly ſeeing k 
ſhould never be able to gain his point h 
force, entered into a treaty with tne king 
England, and they agreed, that Philip ſhoul 
afford Arthur duke of Bretagne, no fil 
ther aſſiſtance; to yield up Pen, May, 
Tourain, and Anjou, Berry, Auvergne, I 


the Engliſh ſince the death of king Richah 
John 1 on his part not to aſſiſt his wif 


phew, Otho the emperor, who was his co 


federate againſt France; that his nia 
Blanche, princeſs of Caſtile, ſhould man 
prince Lewis, the ſon of Philip, with whol 

John alfo agreed to give a portion of twellſ 
thouſand marks of ſilver, and the provine 
of Berry and Auvergne, 1 


Maine and forced Philip to retreat into lf - 


Citizen 


Englan 


but h 


preſencff 
1111p ba 
andy, f 
83 what 
ny Phi of king John, and at length hoſtilities were 
i; on between them, and worked up the 


earl of March's reſentment againſt John, for 
ach kin | 


in dio upon attempting to poſſeſs himſelf of all the 


ince 8 provinces the Engliſh held in F rance. 
t into h 


days; 
were ke 
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John now turned his thoughts from war 5 
Jove, and married the beautifal Iſabella“ 
the Helen of the age, daughter of Aymer earl 
of Anglouleſme ; ; Who had been con: racted to 
Hugh earl of March, who therefore became 
his mortal enemy. 
In the mean time, Philip, under the maſk 
of friendſhip, was ſecretly contriving the ruin 


depriving him of Iſabella, and put Arthur 


Philip at laſt openly demanded of John, at 


an interview, that he. ſhould give up to Ar- 


thur, Normandy, and the reſt of his pro- 
vinces on the continent, which he refuſing, 
Philip ſoon after invaded Normandy, and be- 
fore John could get his troops together, took 
ſeveral towns, Philip in the interim, ſent 


Arthur and the earl of March with a body of 
troops into Poictou to make a diverſion on 


that lide, and encourage the inſurrection of 


the natives, who were now moſt of them in 
| arms againit king John, and had made them- 


ſelves maſters of ſeveral ſtrong places in that 
province. Prince Arthur and the earl of 
March arriving in Poictou, received intelli- 


| gence that Eleanor the queen-Mother was at 


ae. 


_—_ 
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Mirabel, they immediately inveſted the lac 
and became maſters of the town; but the o 
queen retiring into the caſtle, gave her faÞ 
time to come to her aſſiſtance; whe euponig 
battle was fought between the king of Eng. 


land on one fide, and duke Arthur and th 


earl of March on the. other, rear the walk 


of Mirabel, where the Engliſg obtained 


complete victory, and both Arthur and the eH 


were taken priſoners, together with the prin- 


ceſs Eleanor, Arthur's ſiſter, {tiled the beau. 


ty of Bretagne, who was ſent over into Eng 


land, and remained priſoner in Briſts]-caſik 


till ſhe died, being about forty years. 'The 


French king receiving advice of the defeat off 
his confederates, as he lay before Arche 
raifed the ſiege of that place with precipitsþ 


tion, and retired. into his own territories, 


In the mean time, king Jobn having 


prince Arthur in his power, endeavoured h 
all the arguments he could uſe, to draw bin 


off from the intereſt of. Philip; but Arthuß 
it is ſaid, anſwered all his kind offers in 
ſcornful manner. John was ſo exaſperated 


that he ordered him to be confined cloſe pi 
ſoner in a ftrong tower, on the walls 
Rouen, after wh! ch he was never heard oh 


moſt people ſuppoſing he was put to death. 


Moſt of Re” towns in Normandy wen to 
| Tb 
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Philip *, and the reſt made either a ſlight'de= 
fence, or none at ail, n 
King Joan remained at Rouen, and by his 


preſence kept that city and lome other pſaces 


from rt volt ing for a time; but finding him- 
ſelf deſerted dy the Engliſh barons as well as 


the Norman, he thought it proper to embark. 


fer England, and landed at Portſmouth on 
the fixth of December; whereupon a great 


many other towns ſurrendered to Philip. 


King John neglected to raiſe forces for the 


recovery of the towns he daily loit, and ſquan- 


dered away the money deſigned for that pur- 
ſe in ſhews and other idle amuſements 4. 


Philip ſtiil continued to diſpoſſeſs king John 


of bis towns in Normandy, and hauing laid. 


ſiege to Rouen the capital, it ſurrendered 
upon articles, after having made a good de- 


fence. The caſtle of Andeli, fituated on a 


rock, held ot a ſiege of almoſt a year, when 


the brave governor Roger Lacy, finding he 


had no more proviſion left, ſallied out with 


his garriſon, endeavouring to break through 


the French army, but after a ſharp engage 
ment, he was length overpowered and taken 
priſoner. The French in regard to the noble 
defence he had made, gave him the liberty of 
kteſiding where he pleaſed, and king Philip 
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finiih2d the conqueſt of n ey; by te 
King! of the caſtles of Vernevil and Arche 


he provinces of Maine, Touraine, An- 


jou and Poictou, having agreed to ſubmit ta 


Philip alfo, if they were not relieved at a time] 
were {urrendered to him ſoon after 


prefixed,” 
Normandy,” king John letting them knoy 
that be was not in a condition to relieve them. 
However the Poictovins ſoon weary 
French yoke &, and promiſing to obey 


about to embark, 
ſome other noblemen gave him to underſtatid 
that they would not follow him out of Eng 
land. "The clergy appeared no lefs diſlatis 
fied with the king than the barons. ""M 

While this diſpute was depending “, the 
king raiſed a good body of troops, and trank 
ported them to Rochelle, from whence he 
marched to the aſſiſtancc of the Poioriny 
who had invited him over, and recovered 
great pait of that province from the French; 
but Philip applying himſelf to ſome who had 
an influence on the king of England, pet- 
ſuaded him to conſent to a two years trucy 
betore the expiration whereof John was ei 
gazed in ſo many perplexcd affairs at hom, 
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that 


their 
former ſovereign king John, he once mon 
aſſembled the barons, in order to recover his 


tranſmarine dominions ; but juſt as he unf 
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that he had no time to attend thoſe on that 
fide the water any more, and the Poictovins- 
having loſt their protector, were ae to 
| ſubmi: to Philip again. 

Three biſhops, in purſuance of the nojie's 'S: 
orders, laid both England and Wales under 
an interdict, inſomuch that there was a ceſſa- 
tion of all divine ſervice, except baptiſm, con- 


feſſion, and the adminiſtration of the eucha- 


ſt to dying perſons T. 
John, that he might not be unprovided to- 
| defend himſelf in-cale of a revolt, raiſed a. 
formidable army, on pretence the king of 
Scotland had received and abetted ſome Eng- 
hk{þ out-laws that bad fled thither. But upon 
the approach of the Engliſh army towards. 
the borders, a treaty was fet on foot between 
the two princes, who had neither of them 
any great inclination. to enter into a. war, 
wherein it was ſtipulated, that the kirig of 
Scotland ſhould pay king John cleven thouſand 
marks of ſilver, and leave his two daughters in 
the Engliſh court, as hoſtages, or pledges. 
that he would; not diſturb the peace of king. 
phn's dominions. And at his return to 
Voodſtock, the princes of Wales came thi- 
| ther and renewed their hommage 8. 
The pope in-the mean while being deter- 
mined to diſtreſs the king as far as his *** 
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tral artillery would reach, thundered. out 


his curſes and excommunications againſt'the 
vibg and all his ſubjects that cheyed him.“ 


Ine king ſtill kept up a good body ff 
ſtanding troops as his beſt ſecuriiy againſt the Þ 
pope and his adherents, for which IrclantfÞ 
futniſbed him this year with a pretence, math | 
of the petty princes in that iſland difclaimineÞ 
any dependance on Englard, and particularly | 
the prince of Connaught; but the king trans | 
. ſporting his army to Dublin, moſt of the Tn 


royalets came in, paid their hommage, and 


took the oaths to him. Cuthol prince dj 


Connaught only ſtood out, againſt whom thy 
king marched, and having taken the ſtrong 
places he poſſeſſed, made Cuthol his priſoner, 
then the whole nation ſubmitted, and king 
John introduced the Engliſh laws and cuſtomy 
among them, after which he took hoſtages 
the Iriſh for their peaceable behaviour for the 
future, and Jeaving the biſhop of Norwich 
(whom he deſigned for the fee of Canter: 
bury) bib viceroy in that kingdom, he. rt 
turned to England. As he paſſed through 
Wales, he obliged the Welſh princes * 
him hommage, and deliver him twenty-eight 
hoſtages as a pledge of their loyalty §. on 
thus having humbled bath the Iriſh and 
Welſh, he came up'in a triumphant manne 
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an e towards London, being met on the Tod by 
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inſt che , nuncio's from the pope, who pretended 
i they were come into England to endeayour a 
0% & | reconcilia ion between the king and his cler- 
aft the Þ py, tho' in reality their {ole intention was to | 
Ireland | complete the king's ruin; for notwithſtand- | 
ein ing the king offered to reſtore the archbiſhop 
aims of Canterbury and the reſt of the biſhops and 
| elerzy, and conſented that the church ſhould 
Ig an: enjoy all the rights and priveledges ſhe did in 
he Ink th: reien of Edward the Confeſſor, and there- 
855 7 uon they publiſhed the excommunication 


10m | apainſt the king, which was the principal de- 
Ks ſign of their voyage. Then the pope pro». 
e. en ceeded to abſolve all his ſubjects from their 


riſoners oaths of allegiance, and commanded them, 


1d 1 on pain of ex communication, to avoid the 

Wer 0 king in public and private, at his councils, 
ſtages g his table, and common converſation. | | 

fer ne The nobility who were already diſaffRed? . 
Ns wy and only reſtrained by the oaths they hack 
; antes, taken , or a ſenſe of their duty, being thus 
be. It abſolved from their allegiance, entered into 
ky | a conſpiracy againſt the king, and held a'cor- 


? e !elpondence with Philip king of France, of- 
eig fered to obey him as their _ ſovereign, if he | 
Y an would bring over a body of forces and protect \f 
11h 700 them againſt the tyranny and oppreſſion of 
mana king John, who was now aſſembling an ar- 
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106 Of the wars of England 
my, in order to march againſt the Welſh 
and reſtrain the incurſions they had mak 
this year into the Engl ſh pale. The king 
received intelligence of the conſpiracy of h 
nobility from the king of Scots, before he be 
gun his march; but not giving entire credit 
to the advice, he hanged up tae hoſtages h 
bad received in Wales the year before, and 
moved forwards with his army towards Che 
ter, where receiving more certain intelligent 
that the very barons and their dependan 
who compoſed great part of his army were h 
the conſpiracy, he diſmiſſed them and rſh 
turned to London, where having aſſembl 
ſome troops that he could depend upon, kk 
required ſuch of the novility as he moſt ſu-. 
pected, to give him hoſtages. as pledges of 
their loyalty, which they were obliged to q 
_ unleſs forme few of them that fled beyond ſez 
the conſpirators not being in a condition u 
form an army at this juncture to make heal 
againſt the king. | 1. 
The pope receiving intelligence of the d 
poſition of the barons to reyolt, proceeded 
a folemn manner to decree king John abs 
lutely depoſed from his kingdom, and requir 
ed the French king to put the ſentence in &@ 
ecution; for which he promiſed him remil 
ſion of all his fins, together with the king 
dom of England, in perpetual right, wha 
he ſhould have dethroned the preſent poſt 
for. He invited alſo all knights and militanh 
| Ye 1 | mel 4 
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men in Chriſtendom to ſign themſelves 


with the croſs, and follow the king of France 


as their general in this e againſt 


king Johkn.: - ..., 
The F rench bing was: very ready to exe 


| cut the pope's orders: he had already, with- 


aut. apy ſuch encorragement,,. deprived kin 
Jobn. of all his territories on the der Þ 
t Guienne, or the dutchy of Acquitain, 
and would gladly have added the Britiſh iſles 


to his ſormer conqueſts. He ſummoned therè- 
fre all his nobility, knights and others, who. 
held of him by any military tenures, to appear | 


zt Ronen, where he formed a very numerous. 
army,*, He fitted out a very great fleet allo. 


in order to make a deſcent upon England. 


But notwithſtanding the pope had empowered 


Philip to take poſſeffion of the Engliſh throne, . 


and put him to ſo vaſt an expence to effect 
it, he ſent Pandolph his nuncio to king John, 


to let him know he might yet remain. king of 


England if he would ſubmit himſelf to the 


ſee pi Rome; nor had John been wanting in 


any meaſures that might contribute to "his 


defence in caſe of an invaſion. He had iſſued 


out writs to the ſheriffs of the reſpective 
counties to ſummon the barons and other 
| inte tenants of the crown to appear 
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my, in order to march againſt the Welſh 
and reſtrain the incurſions they had mad 
this year into the Engl th pale. The king 
received intelligence of the conſpiracy of his 
nobility from the king of Scots, before he he. 
gun his march; but not giving entire credit 
to the advice, he hanged up tae hoſtages he 
bad received in Wales the year before, and 
moved forwards with his army towards Cheſs 
ter, where receiving more ceitain intelligence 
that the very barons and their dependant; 
who compoſed great part of his army were in 
the conſpiracy, he diſmiſſed them and fe- 
turned to London, where having aſſemblel 
ſome troops that he could depend upon, he 


required ſuch of the novility as he moſt ſul] 


pected, to give him hoſtages. as pledges of 
their loyalty, which they were obliged to dy 
unleſs ſome few of them that fled beyond ſez, 
the conſpirators not being in a condition to 


form an army at this juncture to make heal 


againſt the king. i 

The pope receiving intelligence of the di- 
poſition of the barons to revolt, proceeded in 
a folemn manner to decree king John able 


lutely depoſed from his kingdom, and requir 


ed the French king to put the ſentence in es 


ecution; for which he promiſed him remi 
ſion of all his fins, together with the king 
dom of England, in perpetual right, whel 
he ſhould have dethroned the preſent poſit 


for. He invited alſo all knights and militay 
Om mel 
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men in Chriſtendom to ſign themſelves 
with the croſs, and follow the king of F rance - 

as their general in this eg againſt 
king John. „ 

The: F rench ing was: very ready to exe 
cut the pope's orders: he had already, with- 
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ws would 17 have added the Britiſh 1 
to his former conqueſts. He ſummoned therè- 
| fore all his nobility, knights and others, who. 
held of him by any military tenures, to appear 
at Ronen, where he formed a very numerous 
army K. He fitted out a very great fleet allo. 
that rendezyouſed at the mouth of the Seine, 


. 
0 in order to make a deſcent upon England. 
00 But notwithſtanding the pope had empowered: 


Philip to take poſſeffion of the Engliſh. throne, 
and put him to fo vaſt an expence to effect 
it, he ſent Pandolph his nuncio to king John, 
to let him know he might yet remain king of 
England if he would ſubmit himſelf to the 
ſee of Rome; nor had John been wanting in 
any meaſures that might contribute to his 
defence in caſe of an invaſion. He had iſſued 
out writs to the ſheriffs of the. reſpective 
counties to ſummon the barons and other 
immediate tenants of the crown to appear 
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with their vaſlals and dependants at: Dayer, Th 
and other writs were directed to, the bailiff part 0 
of the ſea ports to ſend all the Chipping John; 
i their ports to the general rendezvous upon Mil found 
"1 the coaſt. of Kent; whereupon. a. great fleet ſporti1 
| and army were aſſembled on a ſudden, of Wi bis m 
which the king. retained only fixty. thouſand BW quain 
land forces who. were encamped on Barham- come. 
Downs, near Dover, and. ſuch a number of | which 
ſhips as he thought neceſſary. to prevent a had al 
deſcent... 130075502 e 80 prepar 
Pandolph the pope's legate arrived; and taken 
the king ſubmitted to the pope, declaring at to obt: 
the ſame time that he did not do it out of fear: not be 
or conſtraint, but, of his own, accord in a ſures; 
council of his barons, to make ſatis faction to, if they 
God and his church for his offences; and tended 
that he would for. the future hold his crown. all co: 
of the ſee, of Rome, paying an annual penſion ¶ who rc 
of a thouſand. marks for the kingdoms. of if unjuſt 
England and Ireland; and accordingly he did: Will poſed i 
hommage, to the pope, whom Pandolph te- Wi exaſpe: 
preſented, reſigned his cron, and paid pat his tre 
of the, penſion. agreed an in the church ob his flee 
Dover, in the preſence of many of the ;nobis if to inva 
lity. and a multitude of other people. land. 
Pandolph having kept the crown and regas Wl gence, 

lia in his hands three, or four days, returned WM mande- 
them to the king again, giving him to under and lay 
ſtand that now he was become a ſubject and: Wi fail to 
vallal to the ſee of Rm. ] he En 
25 199! voir n vx duct a1 
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The legate Pandolph having executed that 
part of his commiſſion which related to king bl 
Jchn, embarked again for France, where he | 1 1 
| found king Philip upon the point of ttan- 
ſporting his troops; but the legate prohibited | . 


his making a deſcent upon England, ac- Wh! 
quainiing him that king John was now be- 8 
come an obedient ſon of the church. TOO a 
which the French king anſwered, that as he WE 
| had already been at a vaſt expence in making 1 
preparations for this expedition, and under- 11 
taken it at the incitement of the pope in order 
to obtain the remiſſion of his ſins, he ſhould 
not be deterred from it by any future cen- ſil 
ſures; demanding of his nobility and vaſſals. | 
if they were not ready to aſſiſt him in the in- a 
tended deſcent on England; to whick they 

all conſented, unleſs the earl of Flanders, = 
who repreſented that the expedition was both 138! 
unjuſt and impraCticable, ſince the pope op- 4 
poſed it. At which the French king was ſo 
exaſperated, that he immediately commanded 
his troops to march towards Flanders, and 
his fleet to the mouth of the Scheld, in order 
to invade the earl's territories both by ſea and 
land. Of which king John receiving intelli- 
gence, he ordered his navy, which was com- 
manded by his brother the earl of Saliſbury, 
and lay over againſt the coaſt of Flanders, to 

ail to the aſſiſtance of the earl; which orders 
the Engliſh admirals executed with that con- 
duct and bravery that they took three hun- 
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vent being 


dred ſhips, ene an ee more, and 


the reſt of the French fleet was burn 
or deſtioyed by their own hands, to pre. 


taken, which perfectly put an 
end to. king Philips project of invading Eng 
land. 


them, the barons declared they could nt 
follow him. The king owe ver imagining 


this was but a pretence, and that chey would 
follow. him, embarked and ſailed as far as the 
Iſle of Jerſey; but underſtanding the barons 
were marched home again, he found himſalf 
obliged to return to Eagland. 


The pope appeared now, and ordered the 
exiled clergy to accept of forty thouſand mark 


in lieu of all their demands, and the legat 


took off the interdict on the twenty-ninth of 
June +. 

Now king John having prevailed on the 
barons to paſs the ſcas with him, recoverel 
great part of the province of Poictou, aite 
„nich be arches into ! but the fickle 
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On the aha hand, king John entering 
into an alliance with the emperor. and th 
earl of Flanders, thought himſelf. now in 2. 
condition to attempt the recavery. of the ter. 
ritories he ha! loit in France: whereupon he. 
commanded his troops to rendezvous at Portl. 
mouth; but when he was about to embark 
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poictovins deſerting him juſt as he was about 
to give battle to Lewis the Dauphin, and 
Philip obtaining a complete victory over his 
allies the Imperaliſts and Flemings at Bo- 
vines, he thought fit to return to England, 
after he had concluded a truce with Fance 
for five years; after which he found himſelf 
ſo much embarraſſed by domeſtie troubles, 
that he never made any further attempt to- 
wards the recovery of his foreign domini- 
ons. 7 
| The king was ſcarce returned to England, 
but great numbers of the barons, under pre- 
tence of a pilgrimage, aſſembled at St. Ed- 
mund's-Bury, where they entered into an aſ- 
ſociation, binding themſelves by an oath, 
that if the king refuſed to confirm their pri- 
vileges, they would withdraw themſelves 
from his obedience, and compel him to con- 
firm them by force of arms ||. And having 
appointed the lord Fitz-water their general, 
to whom they gave the title of “the mar- 
ſhal of the army of God, and of the Holy 
Church,” they laid ſiege to the caſtle of Nor- 
thampton, which making a better defence 
than they expected, they marched to Bedford- 
caſtle, which their frtend Beauchamp the go- 
vernor ſurrendered to them. And here re- 
ceiving intelligence that the city of London 
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the lords of the king's party, and to those 


the barons, they would deſtroy their houſes 
and eſtates: which induced great numbers io 
join them, who bad no ſuch det;gn before. 


12 Of the wars of England 


were. zealous for: them, they haſtened then 
march thither, and Aldgate being deliverel 
up to them, by thoſe who had the guard d 
it, in the night time, their army entered 
the city before the king had. notice of their 
approach, and afterwards laid lege to e. 
tower. 

From London they ſent Apel to o al 


deput? 


ed frot 
to cls 
neſs ve 
The 
into F 
invite 
to giv 
to the 
ance; 
numbe 
barked 
king 

againſt 
Boves, 
caſt au 
over to 


who affected to ſtand neuter in this war 
that unleſs they j ined their forces wih 


The king finding he could not raiſe fores 
to ſuppreſs an inſurrection that was fo gene- 
ral, ſent the earl of Pembroke and ſome other 


noblemen, to acquatnt the barons, he would The 
grant them the laws- they deſired, and or- the tor 
dered them to appoint ſome certain time and. }Mpvcting 
place where he might meet them and tranſact Wi'* beſi 
the affair. Whereupon the barons fixed upon longer 
the fifthteeuth of June, to meet the king 1 in ened te 
Runnimead, between Stains and Windſor; ſuaded 
a place, it is ſaid, where former treaties had t en hi 
been held, concerning the peace of the king : | be 
dom, "Mc whence it wes called Runni* vile h 
Runnimead, or the Mead of Council. e wh 

The barons having obtained theſe terms, nin 
it is ſaid, thought themſelves extremely hap- ens en 
py, but on the contrary the king looked upon tereſt 
himſelf to be no lets miſerable, He-ſent a Ne oth 
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deputation to the pope, deſiring to be abſolv- 
ed from the oath he had been forced to make 
to cbſerve the charters, with which his holis 
neſs very readily complied. 

The king in the mean time ſent officers 
into France and Flanders to raiſe troops, and 
invite adventurers into his fer vice, promiſing 
W to give them lands in England in proportion 

to the forces they ſhould bring to his afiiſt= 
ance; which had ſuch an effect, that great 
numbers of knights and military men, em- 
barked for England, and ſoon enabled the 
king to take the field and act offenfively 


Boves, with - forty thouſand foreigners, were 
caſt away near Calais. as they were caming 
over to join King John. 

The king receiving advice of the arrival of 
the foreign troops, left the Iſle of Wight, and 
putting himſelf at the head of them, ' marched 
to beſiege Rocheſter caſtle, which holding out 
longer than was. expected, it is ſaid he threat- 
ned to hang all the garritin,' but was diſs 
ſuaded from it leſt the enemy ſhould retaliate 
t on his own people. 

The barons ſhut themſelves up in Donde: 
ville he divided his army in two parts, with 


burning and plundering the eſtates of the ba: 
ons and their tenants that were not in his 
ntereſt; while the earl of Saliſbury, witk 
he other part. of the army, uid. the ſame in. 
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againſt the barons, notwithſtanding Hugh de 


dne whereof he ravaged the north in perſon, | 
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„ 4 Of the wars of England 

the South; and the pope at the ſame time Mundre 
excommunicated the barons and their ad. and 
herents, who continued nevertheleſs to op- rom | 
poſe king John to the utmoſt of their power, Nhe bar 
The following year *, his holineſs excom- that A 
municated the diſaffected barons by name, I terbur) 
and interdicted all their lands, and particu. and al 
larly the city of London, their head quarters, Mtbe At 
They ſent a deputation to Philip king of ing his 
France, offering to accept the Dauphin for f excc 
their ſovereign if he would ſend him over with, Hull the 
a ſufficient force to protect them againſt king Kin, 
John. | were m 
Philip very readily clofed with-theif-propo- iſbetray 
ſal, aud upon their giving him five and twenty rom L 
hoſtages as a pledge of their ſincerity, ſent Nproach 
them an immediate ſupply of troops, which trong 
failing up the Thames arrive] fafe at London, Need by t. 
He promiſed alſo they fliould: be ſi:ddenly re- MCewis 
inforced by his ſon Lewis, and a mote conſi· {iſlicge te 
derable body of men. och ſhort 
The pope hereupon diſpatched his legate Mon, w 
Gallo, or Wallo, to the French king, eim aft 
quiring him to prevent his fon Eewis's enter: beiceſt 

priſe againſt England. Lewis vowed he aus. 
would: run the hazard of the pope's excom- Fron 
munication, rather than deſert the cauſe obe ſour 
the Engliſh barons who had invited him over, Wiortreſſ 
and ſoon after fet fail for England with fs HRdberen 
5 | hire; 
- A | all his 9 
Year of Chriſt, 1216. his plac 
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hundred ſhips and eighty boats, landing at 
Sandwich in Kent, without any oppoſition 
om King John, and was there joined by 
he baron's in his intereſt ; but being aſſured 
hat Alexander Abbot of St. Auſtin's at Can- 
erbury, had orders to excemmunicate him 
and all his adherents, he wrote a letter to: 
the Abbot, but the Abbot, without regard- 
ing his pretenees, pronounced the ſentence 
pf excommunication againſt prince Lewis and 
all the forces he brought with him. 
King John fearing his mercenaries, who. 
were moſt of them ſubjects of France, might 
detray him; or deſert to the Dauphin, retired 
rom Dover towards Wincheſter, on the ap- 
proach of the French army, having firſt put a 
ftrong garriſon into Dover caſtle, command- 
d by the famous Hubert de Burgh. Prince 
Lewis thereupon marched forward and laid: 
ſiege to Rocheſter, which ſurrendering after 
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ſhort ſiege, he continued his march to Lon- Is] 
on, where the barons ſwore allegiance to Wi! 
bim after he had taken an oath to reſtore them 11 
theicaſtates, and govern them by their antient ih 
. | 1 
From London Lewis marched again into ' of 
the ſouthern countries, reducing moſt of the 1 
ſortreſſes which were poſſeſſed by king John's - 18 
adherents in Kent, Surry, Suſſex and Hamp- Wo! |! 
hire; but the ſtrong cattle of Dover baffled I! F 1 
all his attacks, While he lay at the ſiege ß 
lis place, Alexander king of Scots came and _ IF 3 
fy joined I 
e 


joined him with a good body of troops, ant 


at length that the enemy was taken up with 
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did homage for the lands he held in England 
whereupon both Lewis aud the batons ens 
gaged not to make peace with king Joh 
without his concurrence. | 

'The forces of Lewis and the baron having 
been for ſome time ſuperior to thoſe of King 
John in the field, took full revenge on the 
king's friend's, burning and plundering hi 
een with no leis. fury than the barons 
vaſſals had been ravaged while the king wal 
maſter or the field ; but king John obſerving 


the fieges of Dover and Windſor, aiſemblel 


all "3g forces he could draw together, aud Hen 
once more plundered: the barons eſtates; ed his 
whereupon they were obliged to raile the ſiege and w 
of Windſor, and march tw defend their ten- Willia 
ants whom the king was periecuting in No- Englan 
folk, Suffolk, and elſewhere. dom, a 
Many of the barons about this time, either Prince 
moved by their loſſes, or the inſults of the (Wow be 
French, began to think of making their ſub» not ind 
miſſion to their natura! ſovereign. ſurrend 
John before he was appriſed of the inclin promiſe 
tion of the barons to return to their duty, don; p 
being apprekenſive he ſhould not be able and toc 
defend himſelf againſt their united, forces polis. 
L ynn, where he reſided and kept his tres made a 
ure with the regalia, marched from thence he after 
towards Lincolnſhire over the great Waſh 


which divides that country from Norfolk, 


The | 
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The king paſſed the Waſh with moſt part of 
his army in pretty good order, but the tide 
coming in ſouner than was expected, he loſt 
all his baggage, treaſure, regalia, and fone 
of his troops; and either by the fatigue of the 


ing | 

s. We march, or concern for his loſs, fell ill of a 
te {cver at Swineſhead abbey, and apprehending 
bis diſtemper would carry him off, he ap- 


pointed his ſon Henry, then about ten years 
of age, his ſucceſſor; and died three days 
after his arrival at Newark &, being the eigh- 
teenth of October, in the fifty-firſt year of his 
age, and the eighteenth of his reign. A 
Henry III, not then ten years old, ſucceed- 
ed his father John in all his titles and eſtates, 
and was crowned at Glouceſter +, 'and to 
William earl of Pembroke, earl marſhal of 
England, was committed the care of the king- 
dom, and the young'king by the other peers. 
Prince Lewis, the French king's ſon, who was 
now befieging Dover caſtle, finding he could 
not induce Hubert de Burgh, the governor to 
ſurrender it to him, neither by threats nor 


was 


lag 
vith 
Oled 
aud 
joe 
ten- 
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ther. 
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ina- 


promiſes raiſed the ſiege add marched to Lon- 
uty, con; put a ſtrong garriſon into the tower, 
e to and took other methods to ſecure the metro- 


s M polis. He then laid ſiege to Hertford, which 
tres made a brave defence but at laſt ſurrendered; 
ence Ine afterwards got poſſeſſion of Berkhamſtead 
„ — 
folk. | * 
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in the ſame county, and put garriſons in bg 
places. 

A ceſſation of arms being agreed on, Ley 
went over to France, from whence he returz. 


few « 
*c0Nq! 
Engli 


COMMIT 


ing the Eaſter after, with ſo large a reinform to pl 
ment, that he was enabled to fend wenge churc 
thouſand men, under the command of ame 
ear] of Perch, to the relief of Montforrel oniAM@h:; a 
Leiceſterſhire, upon whoſe approach che au march 
of Cheſter, who was beſieging the place f furthe 
the behalf of Henry, raiſed the ſiege, as I Pope“ 
own troops we: e inferior to thoſe of the enem any a 
This ſucceſs encouraged the French to com troops 
mit many cruelties. T he next they attempt Engi 
was the ſiege of Lincoln caſtle, which tho The F 
the city had all along ſided with the Baro and th 
held cut for the king. As this caſtle was them i 
great importance, the earl of Pembroke haſten-Mſfend th 
ed to the relief of it f. At the ſame tin or deft 
Fawkes de Brent threw. a ſtrong detachmei being 
into the caſtle, with orders to ſally out of peace; 
caſtle into the tower. They accoidingly did tention 
and at the ſame time the regent attacked theciji the ent 
on the other fide and entered it. The Frend home ft 
being by this ſtratagem encloſed between H Perc 
caſtle and the army, a fierce battle enſued, i the F 
which moſt of the French were killed eithu vantage 
in the tower, or in their flight. The carl diver up 
Perch, their general, was killed, and only everal 
3 Ee n d 4 — — 
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few of the horſe eſcaped to London. The 
conquerors tovk priſoners, a great many 
Eng!ſh barons, four hundred knights, beſides 
common ſoldiers. The ſoldiery were allowed 
to plunder the city, who neither ſpared the 
churches nor the clergy. Lewis had at the 
fame time laid fiege again to Dover-caftle ; 
but as ſoon as he heard of this defeat, he 
marched to London, and ſent to his father for 
furthef ſuccours. But Philip, who feared the 
Pope's cenſures, not daring to ſend him openly 

any aſſiſtance, ſecretly ſent him a body of 
W troops, which in their paſſage were met by the 
Engliſh fleet; when an engagement enſued. 
[The Engliſh got the windward of the French, 
and throwing unſlacked lime at them, put 
them into ſuch conſuſion, that unable to de- 
fend themſelves, moſt of their ſhips were taken, 
or deſtroyed. Theſe two defeats, and Lewis 
being blocked up in London, brought about a 
peace ; by which Lewis renounced all pre- 
tentions to England, and leaving Henry in 
the entire poſſeſſion of his kingdom returned 
home to France. 5 
Peice continued for ſome years till at laſt 
{ the French king Lewis VIII, taking ad- 
vantage of the king's minority refuſed to de- 
liver up the Engliſh priſoners in France, took 
everal places in Santtoign, and beſieged Ro- 
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ſafe to Bourdeay«, retook ſeveral towns, . ats 


"tacked Hugh earl of March, Who Was beſieg mt 
ing Riol, and took all his baggage, and an, Hef 
munition, Henry intended h mſelf to hax 0 
followed theſe forces with a reinforcement; 8 50 
but was prohibited by the Pape who had en. in Þ, 
gaged the French king to march at the heal Jeavi 
of a Cruſado againſt the Albigenſes 7. en 
The French king dying in the courſe not le 
this war, and Lewis IX his fon being bu upon 
twelve years old, the queen mother was al Ab 
pointed regent, who ſome time after diſagree gener 
ing with the nobility, they invited king Hen gain 
"to come over, and take them under his pro * vie 


tection; and the barons of Normandy au taken 
Poictou offering alſo to ſubmit, to hi u, Hen ſtates 
would willingly have gone over, but his ml So. 
niſtry not proyiding him timely with a ſuf his b: 
cient number of ſhips to tranſport his nume and t 
| | before 
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1 The French king met with very great Joa Wale 
1: this unjuſt war, not from the enemy but | 
poiſonous flies, and an inundation which deſtroy —— 
ed the greateſt part of his army. The king hum 
ſelf was poiſoned by a gallant of the Queen 7 
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ous army; he was abliged to poſtpone his 
deſign. The next ſpring he carried his RE, 
over to Bretagne, and intended to march into 
Normandy, or Poitou. as ſhould be moſt con- 


venient. But, as the French court and the 


nobility being now reconciled, and the inha- 
bitants of Normandy and Poictou having laid 
down their arms, the French king was ena- 
bled to bring his whole force againſt Henry. 
He found it was £00 late to make any attempts 
upon France. He therefore con:ented himſelf 
with viſiting the towns that belonged to him 
in Poictou, Santonge and Guierine: When 
leaving part of his army in Bretagne, for the 
defence of it, Henry returned to England, and 
not long after a truce of three years was agreed 

upon between the two monarchs. _ 


About the time of his return + there was a 
general inſurrection in Ireland of the natives 
againſt the Engliſh, the lord juſtice having cut 
in pieces near twenty thouſand of them, and 
taken priſoner the king of Conaught, the 
ſtates of the kingdom was again ſettled. _ 

Some diſputes ariſing between the king and 
his barons , the earl of Pembroke beſieged, 
and took ſome caftles, which he the year 


before had furrendered to the king, upon 
which the latter marched to the borders of 
Wales, but found the earl had fo waſted 


ee eee e 
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| + Year of Chriſt, 1230. 1 1233. 


thoſe 
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"thoſe parts that he could not ſubſiſt his army, 
He therefore marched into Monmouthſhire, 
to. fupply the wants of his army. Whiltt 
his men were encamped near the caſtle 6f 
Greſmont the earl attacked them by night, 
and took five, or ſix hundred horſe. U pon 
this the king leaving part of his men to defend 
the borders of England, removed to Glou- 
ceſter. The earl of eee intending to 
beſiege the caſtle of Monmouth, came to take 
2. view of it, but fell into an anibuſcade? how- | 
eyer he defended himſelf ſo well, that his army 
had time to come to his aſſiſtance, He then 
plundered, and burnt the eſtates of thoſe who 
were of the king's party, and burnt part of 


the town of Shrewſbury, which. obliged the] 


king to retreat to Wincheſter. The biſhop 
of Wincheſter, then prime miniſter, at lf 
thought of an expedient to rid the king ef 
this powerful enemy. He induced the council 
to ſend an order to the governors of Ireland, 
to plunder the eſtates of the earl in that king- 
dom, promiſing they ſhould have thoſe eſtates 
for their pains; they accordingly raiſed an 
army and ravaged the earls lands. This had 
the deſired effect; for the earl immediatel) 
went over to Ireland to put a ſtop to their 
devaſtations, where he Was baſely deſtroyed, 
by ſome pretended friends, Who. engaged him 
in a battle, but in the middle of the action, 


this brave ſoldier was * in the buck LY 


4 


+ , 1 
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* 2 dagger, by ſome villain loſt to all ſenſe of 
hy hongur- As to the diſputes between the king 
* and his Parliament they ſubſiſted for near thirty 


years, and ended at length in a civil war, 


; called the barons. war. This war however.re- 
1 mained doubtful, each party gaining advan- 


tages over the other till the famous battle of 
Lewes +, of which I ſhall now ſpeax. 

The king had taken Oxford {> Northamp- 
ton, and Nottingham. The barons in the 
mean time laid Siege to Rocheſter which the 
king coming to relieve, ſurpriſed their forces, 
put them into diſorder, and obliged the barons 
to retreat to their head quarters in London, 
whether the king purſued them, Here the 
earl of Leiceſter, with his forces, joined the 


* the citizens, upon which they marched out 
„ and offered the king battle, which he thought 
— fit to decline, and marched 'to Lewes in 


N 

A treaty was entered into between the ki 
and the barons, but being broke off, both 
parties prepared for a- battle. 

Prince Edward, the king's ſon, and prince 
Henry ſon of the king of the Romans * com- 
manded the right wing of the kings's army, 


oyed, | SED OFFERING —ʃuöuͤU . FA 
d him . 
ion, Tit was fought May 14, 5 1364. 

t At the time the king took this city there was 


in it 3000 ſtudents, whom he diſmiſſed. 
* Richard, the king's brother, | 
G 2 as 
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as was the left by the king of the Romany 
and the main body by king Henry himſelf, 
The enemy's army likewiſe conſiſted of three 
diviſions with a corps de reſerve, The earl; 
of Leiceſter and Glouceſter commanded thoſe 
diviſions which were oppoſrte to king Henry 
and the king of the Romans; the London 
troops were drawn up on the teft,: oppoſite to 
prince Edward, commanded by Nicholas 
Seagrave. Prince Edward began the battle by 
attacking the London forces, whom he de. 
feated, and ſo entirely routed them that he 
drove them ſome miles from the place of en- 
gagement. But the other part of the royal 
army Was mot ſo ſucceſsful, for king Henry 
and the king of the Romans were very ſtoutly 
oppoſed by the two earls, and being charged 
in flank by the. corps de reſerve were entirely 
defeated and both taken priſoners. Nor could 
the utmoſt effort of the two young princes, who 
were come back from the purſuit of the Lon- 
doners, reſtore the battle. So far from it that 
they were themſelves ſurrounded by -Leiceſter 
.and Glouceſter, and obliged to agree, that the 
proviſion, which had been made at Oxford 
ſhould be obſerved, for the performance of ſon Sit 
which they were obliged to ſurrrender them- ¶ hafte t 

ſelves as hoſtages. „ c 
Leiceſter by this victory obtained the com- 
mand of the whole country, the king's friends 
being in no condition. to oppoſe him. And af Ry 
he had the king in his power he-obliged hi 
8 to 
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to comply with ſuch terms as he was pleaſed' Fl 
to preſcribe. He accordingly made Henry to [| 
ſign, orders to the reſpective governors in my 
the different laces of the kingdom to obey my 
ſuch c mmands as they ſhould receive from BY 
Leiceſter +. He alſo forced him to make ſuch 101 


| other regulations as he thought fit, and in the Vi 
mean time governed uncontrouled. Things 4 
temained in this ſtate above a year, the king | | 


moving. from place to place, and acting in all 
reſpe&ts. as the earl directed; but the great 
power he had was by no means plealing to the 
other lords, who were greatly jealous of him, 
Prince Edward at laſ luckily eſcaped, and 
being now at liberty immediately. joined the 
earl of Glouceſter who, a great many barons 
having confederated with him, had aſſembled 
his troops on the borders of Wales, being ſure 
of the aſſiſtance of Mortimer, and the reſt of 
the lords of the marches He and his friends 
having fortiſied caſtles ſtood upon their de- 
fence, On the arrival of the prince, a great 
many of the diſaffected barons: came over to 
him, and he ſoon found himſelf at the head of 
ſo great an army ſo as to be able to force 
Leiceſter to a retreat. Leiceſter ſent to his 1 
lon Simon Montfort in Kent, to come in all =. 
haſte to him at Eveſham where he lay ſtrongly . * | 
eneamped. But the prince appriſed of the ap- 
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proach of this reinforcement intercepted them te 
near Kennelworth and totally defeated them; te. 
And then marched with ſuch expedition of 
againſt Leiceſter, that he at firſt took their 0. 
troops for thoſe of his ſon, but finding his en 
miſtake and feeing the prince at their head, El 
he, in diſpair cried out, Lord have me cy on an 
our ſouls, for our bodies are our enemies jolt 
However he drew up his army in as good i gat 
order as he could, and ſuſtained the attack inte 
with great firmneſs; but the Welſh allies brit 
deſerting him, even before they were attacked, I and 
be and his fon Henry, were both killed, ard pro 
the army entirely routed. King Henry, whom . Par- 
Leicefter had obliged to come into the battle, WI tize 


was wounged in the ſhoulder, and very neat 
being killed, before the loyaliſts knew him, 
But diſcovering himſelf, his ſon congratulate 


him on their mutual happineſs on the day ui 
victory. : e eee Edw 
Simon de Montfort, with the few remain and! 
of his army, fortified himſelf in the iſland of the | 
Axholme, in Lincolnſhire, but ſoon after ſu £92: 
rendered to prince Edward. Henry pardon- 
ed him at his interceſſion. The caftle of Ke. 
nelworth ſuſtained a long fiege + and bioc 
kade, till the beſieged were forced to eat the | 
borſes. Not long after, the earl of Glouce-ſ| + * 
N eee eee e obo or Ol annoy 
— — OLY 5 E 
. Auguſt 45 1265. fs | abund 


+ They did not ſurrender till the year 1267 
; | = tel 
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ter withdrew from court, in diſguſt, and en- 
tered into a confederacy with Lewellin-prince 
of Wales, and ſeveral of. the diſaffected ba- 
rons. And whilſt the king was engaged in 
endeavouring to reduce the malecontents in 
Ely, the earl of Glouceſter aſſembled an army, 
and marched up to London; and, being 
joined by the citizens, obliged the popes le- 
gate, who was in the tower, to ſurrender it 
into his hands. Upon this the king ordered. 
prince Edward to join him with his army, 
and then marched to London; but the barons 
propoſing a treaty, it was accepted of, and a 
pardon was granted for the earl and the ci- 
tizens, upon their promiſe to lay down their 
arms, and take the oaths to the government. 
Lewellin obtained a peace about the ſame 
time, and the malcontents in the iſle of Ely 
having no expectation of relief, ſurrendered to 
bt Edward, on a promiſe of pardon, as to life 
ain and limbs; and thus ended the civil wars in 
ind of tbe reign of Henry“, who from this time 
er ful: continued in peace + to his deceaſe, which 


\rdon- | | happened 
Ken. a 
„ . 301; TGT 33k 
t thet il * Vear of Chriſt 1267. 


oucel T The princes Edward and Edmund took the 
opportunity of the peace, to make a voyage to 
n——_— dhe Holy Land. They, accordingly, attended 
e by the earls of Warwick and Pembroke, and 
46, abundance more, of all orders and degrees, took 
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bappened in the ſixty-ſixth year of his agg, Ed 
and the fifty-ſeventh of his reign“. Prince int 
3 rs _ - Edward WW Eng 
2666 was 
upon them the crofs, on hearing of the miſera. feal: 
He condition of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine. Prince min: 
Edward went over to France to concert meaſure enge 
with king Lewis, for their joint expedition, and turb 
mortgaged to Lewis bis dutchy of Guienne, for Eng 
thirty thouſand marks, to defray his charges, WW L. 
Not lang after, Edward, bis wife, and the reli of ¶ refuſ 
them, embarked, and arrived at Sicily; when, upon 
not being joined by Lewis, as be expected, he N 
took ſhipping, and got ſafe to Paleſtine, near ef 
Acon, This city was, at his arrival, beſieged 600 
by the infidels, whom he attacked, drove them 99 
away, and relieved the town. Not content with Crit) 
this, he purſued them ſrom place to place, with a ſhip 
bis little army, and fo greatly harraſſed them, N hict 
that they formed a deſign to 22 away Edward's of Lei 
life. For this purpoſe they propoſed a treaty, ¶ zccon 
when a villain, who was admitted into his quar- ¶ the ki 
ters, under the pretence of negociating a peace, I the e 
drew a poiſoned dagger to ſtab him; the prince, Lewe 
aware of his intention, parried the thruſt with = 
his arm. But the villain, attempting to repeat —— 
his thruſt, the prince knocked him down, and il 
killed him with his:own weapon. The prince, WW. by 
however,: was ſlightly wounded in the arm, and 10 he 
the cure of it very dopbtful, on account of the ck 6 
poiſon, and owed his life to his wife, who ſucked Ie 
> the. poiſon from the wound, The prince had BW: * 


eat of Clint; 12144. 
| now 
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Edward was at this time abroad, as related 
in the note, but though it was notknown in 
England in what part of the world be then 
was, yet the barons met, proclaimed him 
king, by the title of Edward I. and ſwore 
fealty to him, before the high altar in Weſt- 


ſera. 11 * 110 ** 
inc minſter Abbey. The firſt war this king was 

ſures engaged in was with the Welch, a brave, but 
and turbulent, people, often troubleſome to the 


Engliſn. ae 
ges, il. Fewellin; at this time prince of the Welch, 
elt of N refuſed to attend the coronation of Edward; 
hen, I upon - which the king ſummoned him four 
hor times to do' homage to him, but he refuſed, 
eres unleſs the king's eldeſt fon, or the®ear] -of 

Glouceſter, were given as hoſtages for his ſe- 
with curity. In the mean time the Engliſh took - 
with a ſhip, bound from France to North Wales; 


bem, MWvhichwas conveying a daughter of the late earl 
ard's of Leiceſter, going to be married to Lewellin, 
eaty, ¶ accompanied by ber brother Aymeric; theſe 
juar- the king detained at his court till he ſhould'ſee 
e. (the event of the Welſh" war. ! Upon this 
ince, 


Lewellin made incurſions inté the Engliſh... 


with 

epeat . — — — 
and nn,, IEF WOyiit at's Es 

7 dow remained hete near two yeats;-whett,» fnd- 

riNCt, \ , * a . : E ._ ; 

and es the Chriſtian powers ſent uo reinforcements 

} 


and that his own army was greatly reduced by 
ickneſs and the ſword; he concluded à peace 
ich the daracens, for ten years, en month. 
e ee 
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marches, and laid the country. waſte. TD. 

prcvoked the king to invade the principality WW M. 

of Wales. Accardingly Edward appoints! reis 
\a- rendezvous at Warceſter *. * And taking Wi forc 
the queen and court with dim; marched with I and 

2 numerous army into the. country, having him 
Cauſed broad ways, to be cut through the WH mid 
thickeſt woods, that his armies. might march iſ retre 
with the greater. eaſe and expedition, and depr 
preſerve a communication with each other, once 
He laid waſte all the open country, and hy ea, 
his ſhipping attacked their ſea · ports, and not parat 
the: poſſeſſion. of the iſle of Angleſea. In the gor. 

mean time the Welſh retreated to the inac- ing n 
Ceſſableo mountains of Snowden, in hopes d coun! 
making incurſions from thence, and harra-, the V 
fing the king's troops and cut off his provi« hills, 
fionsy/as they had formerly done by his prede- ff treat. 
ceſſors. But the king had taken ſuch pre- ed th 
cautions, that. bis. army was well ſupplied by Ml great 
fea and land, whilſt the Welſh ſuffered. great ces ſc 
ly in their retreat, for want of providions | 
| Lewellins, therefore, ſued for a peace, which put tl 
he obtained, but upon very hard conditions; |M now f 
but theſe the king afterwards | generouſly re · ¶ come v 
laxec. — the an 
A few years aftermaxds + Tewel . 4 dot 
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David, encouraged thereto by a prophecy of 
Merlin's, that he was deſtined to be a ſove- 
| reign of all Britain, The king ſent ſome 
forces againſt him, but they being ſurpriſed 
and defeated, he, the next year, marched 
himſelf, at the head of an army, into the 
middle of Wales, and obliged the enemy 'to 
retreat into the mountains of Snowden, and 
deprived them of a relief by ſea and land, 
once more took poſſeſſion of the iſle of Angle- 
ſea, and built a bridge over the ſtrait that ſe- 
parates that iſland from the main, near Ban- 
gor. A detachment of the king's forces hav- 
ing marched over this bridge, to ſurvey the 


irra\ the Welſh made a ſudden incurſion from the 
rovie hills, and forced the Engliſh to a haſty re- 
rede - treat. The Engliſh in their flight ſo throng- 
pte ed the bridge, that it broke down, and a 
ed by Wi ereat number of them periſhed. This ſuc- 
areat ces ſo encouraged the Welſh that, quitting | 
i108, the hills, they. advanced into the plains, and 
hick put the Englifh-- army to defiance. : They ; 
tions; Pow flattered themſelves that the time was 
ly re-i come when, according to Merlin's prophecy, . 
I] the an ient Britons were, once more, to have 
revolt ME the dominion of the whole iſland. Lewel- 
the lin was ſo infatuated with the ſame notion, 
1 that he ventured a general battle with king 
dvard, when, very unhappy for bim, his 


Us country loſt, His head was cut off, 


country about Snowden, a great number of 
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army was entirely routed, himſelf killed, and 


crowned . 
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[crowned with ivy, and, by the king's order, 
ſet on the tower of London. This vide 
gave the king entire poſſeſſion of the county, 
which he put into ſuch a poſture. as to pre. 
vent all future diſturbances, and the next 


e Wales was incorporated and united with 


' The next war Edward engaged in was with 
Scotland. Baliol, king of that country, hal 
renounced the ſovereignty of the king of 
England, and bid defiance to him; and got 
the pope to abſolve himſelf and his nobility 
from the oaths they had taken to Edward, 
The lattet therefore marched at the head of 
an army, to Newcaſtle, where he received in- 
telligence, that the Scots had attacked ſome 
Engliſh troops that lay upon the borders of 
the kingdom, and killed a thouſand of them, 
They had beſides deſtroyed part of his fleet, 
ſent out to attend the army in this expedi- 

tion. Edward marched with a powerful ar 

my to Berwick, to which he laid ſiege, and 

at laſt took, by this ſtratagem : He had con- 

tinued ſome days before the town, when he, 

on a ſudden, raiſed the ſiege, and marched 

away; at the ſame time he ordered ſome of 

his men to deſert. to the town, whom he in- 
ſtructed to tell the town's peop e, that the ap- 

proach of king Baliol, with a powerful army, 
was the occaſion of his retreat, and that ib 
relief was very near; almoſt in ſight. The 
inhabitants, paying credit to this, marchel 
| | 2 
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out, with ſeveral of the gariſon, to meet their 


friends, when on a ſudden the Engliſh army, 
which had not quitted the neighbourhood; 
attacked them, and kept ' ſo cloſe up with 
them, that as they fled into the town they. en· | 


teted it with them, and, having killed . 


great many of the garriſon, got polteicni of f 


the place. 
The king from hence- marched to Dunbar, 


in order to beſiege it, when. Baliol came up 


to the relief of it; upon which a battle en- 

ſued, but the Scots being defeated; with the 
Joſs of above twenty thouſand men, the town 
was obliged to receive the conqueror. Rox- 
borough was next taken, as was alſo the caſ= 
tle of Edinburgh, after a ſiege of ſeyen days, 
Sterling and Perth fell next, and ſo man 

other important places, that before the cloſe 


of the campaign, Baliol himſelf, and his 


whole kingdom, were obliged to . to 
the conqueror *. _ 

Baliol, with a white wand in ts hand, 
formally ſurrendered- the kingdom - of Scot+ 
land to king Edward, to be diſpoſed of as he 
ſhould think fit, the people at the ſame time 


| engaging to become his faithful ſubjects. This 


reſignation being drawn up in writing, was 
ligned by king Bal iol, and moſt of the Scotch 
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barons, and ſealed with the great ſeal of that 
kingdom; and the ſtates of Scotland, in an 
aſſembly called by king Edward, at Berwick, 
confirmed the ſurrender that had been made, 
and, together with all the officers and magi- 
ſtrates, ſwore allegiance to Edward“. Hay, 
ing placed Engliſh garriſons and governors in 
all the caſtles; and appointed John, earl of 
Surry and Suſſex, viceroy or lieutenant of 
Scotland; king Edward returned to England 


% 


in triumph, _ | CE gs 
Previous to this war with Scotland, a miſ. 
underſtanding had aroſe between Edward, and 


3 


— 
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* Baliol was. ſent up to London, but had the 
liberty of ten miles round the city allowed him, 
to hunt and take his pleaſure. He was afterwards 
removed to Oxford. Several other Scottiſh lords 
were carried to England, particularly the earl of 
Douglas, who had refuſed to ſign the reſignation, 
The famous chair and ſtone, on which their kings 
were crowned, were removed to Weſtminſter, 
as alſo the crown and ſceptre of Scotland, with 
the reſt. of the regalia. The Scots had a tra- 
dition, that whilſt the chair and ſtone remained 
amongſt them, their country ſhould not be con» 
quered; but on the removal ofthem there would 
bappen ſome. great revolution. Edward, further 
to demonſtrate his conqueſt, cauſed the records of 
the kingdom to be burnt, and abrogated thei 
ancient laws 1. - | 

1 I Buchanan. : 4 3 
ed 2 Philp 


* 


Philip of France, but the former was: fo ſet 
upon his expedition, againſt Scotland, to re- 
venge himſelf on Baliol, that to be at liberty 
to proſecute it, he yielded ſeveral towns in 
Guienne to Philip, as a ſecurity for ſettling 
the diſpute between them Kk. But now, find 
ing that Philip had haſely refuſed to. reſtore 
thoſe towns to him, as he had promiſed, ſent. 
over to Guienne a bady of troops, command- 
ed by prince Edmund, to defend the towns 
| yet in his, poſſeſſion; in, conſequence of 
which ſeveral. ſkirmiſhes happened, but no- 
thing deciſive. At, laſt Edward himſelf went 
over  ; but being able. to carry over but a 
few troops with. him, Philip entered Flanders. 
| with ſixty thouſand men, and having defeated 
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*. This diſpute aroſe in this manner; an Eng- 


town of Gujenne, the latter was killed. Upon 
which the Normans ſeized an 1 7 ſhip upon 


arm, After which the Engliſh and Normans 
had frequent ſkirmiſhes at ſea, till at laſt a fleet of 
of ſixty large Engliſh ſhips, meeting with two 
hundred Norman veſſels loaden with wine, took 
them all, and eatried them to England, For 
this capture the French king demanded ſatisfac- 
tion. Baliol took this opportunity to propoſe, 
ſecretly, an offenſive; an defenſive alliance with 
the French, which enrgged Edwarce. 


9 
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liſh and a Norman ſajlar falling out, in a ſea poit 


their coaſt, and hanged, up the maſter at the yard- 
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| body of Forces commanded by the duke of i the 
Juliers, in the intereſt of Edward, took © feve. BW bi: 
Tal towhs, upon which he concluded à peace leads 
with Philip, and returned to England. ett 
In the mean time, one Wallace, a Scot of to r 
mean extraction and little fortune, ſtirred up I large 
an inſurrection in Scotland; Edward there- perle 
ſore, having ſummoned all the barons and the n 
vaffals of the crown to meet him, with their ſclves 
troops, at Carlifle, on W hitſun-eve, marche By 
from thence into the heart of Scotland, and truce 
coming up with the enemy near Falkirk, de. Ed: 
termined to engage tem. ed t, 
But while the king was drawing up-his of tre 
troops, a ſhout being heard in the, enemy's Ml them 
camp, the Engliſn immediately flew -to their His a. 
arms, apprehenſive of a ſudden attack. As of wh 
the king was haſtily putting his foot into the WM priſon 
ſtirrup, bis horſe, frighted at the neiſe, threw {reſcue 
him, and kicking at him, bruiſed two of his Wl. Th, 
ribs. However, he proceeded to draw- up very n 
his army, and falling upon the enemy, who the na: 
were ſuperior to, his army in number, . though Whoſe h 
not in diſcipline, he entirely defeated them. Ines, tl 
Sixty thouſand of them, were killed on the N.ingdo 
field of battle. The Scots were ſo confound- hat th. 
ed at this defeat, that they abandoned their pf the 
towns and fled for ſecurity to the woods and flemen. 
mountains. Edward Wer took cart Mprdered 
te improve. his victory by putting Engliſh gat- 
riſons into the fortified places, and having 
taken other precautions, returned home. 5 
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| the Scots, taking advantage of the king's 
| abſencee, revolted once more, under a new 


leader, John Cummin, a nobleman of royal 
extraction. Edward was therefore obliged 
to return again into Scotland with a very 


large army, when he entirely routed and diſ- 


perled the rebels, ſuch as eſcaped fled into 
the mountains and moraſſes to ſecure them- 


ſeclves. 10 


By the mediation of the French king, a 
truce was renewed from time to time between 
Edward and the Scots, which being expir- 
edt, John de Seagrave was ſent with a body 
of troops to harraſs the Scots, and oblige 
them to acknowledge Edward as their king. 
His army was divided into three bodies, one 


of which the Scots ſurpriſed, and took him 
priſoner ; but another part of his army ſoon 


reſcued him. 


; The next year Edward marched: with a. 
very numerous army into Scotland, when 


the natiyes not having a ſufficient force to op- 
ole him, he penetrated as far as to Cath- 
els, the furtheſt northern promontory ot the 
eingdom. The Scots were ſo greatly diſtreſſed 
hat they were obliged to ſubmit to the mercy 
pt the king, who treated them with great 
lemency, But as Sterling ſtill held out, he 
ordered it to be inveſted, which remained 
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blocked up all the winter. The next year“ 


he returned to the ſiege of it, and in July wm 
the garriſon was obliged to ſurrender: at dif. 22 
cretiun. The Scots who had retired to the 1 
bogs and mountains, had made incurſions, 1 
and cut off a great many of the Engliſh, and Rob 
put a great many of .them-ito very ed fro 
deaths; but at laſt, Wallace their command. 1 
er, was betrayed to Edward; he tried hima.Mf cc. 
A trayor, and had him changed, and quadr belo 

| tered, and thus peace was once more e. ad 
— v free 
However the Scots, notwithſtanding they mer 
had been ſo often ſubdued; and even ſworn but v 
allegiance: to Edward, yet rebelled again „ he 
under the command of Robert Bruce g, whon WM the 1; 
they accepted for their king, and crowned at Cum 
Sone. Edward therefore ſent Aymer. 4M furth 
Valence earl of Pembroke with a good body e chere 
troops / to- ſuppreſs this inſurrection, and he ſon E 
was {© fortunate as to defeat Bruce twice, au he 0, 
and forced him to fly to the weſtern iſſand I of Sc 
The king then advanced with a very power not e 
ful army, into Scotland; upon, whoſe 25, entire 
proach the Scots retreated to their mountains Eq. 
The Engliſh army dividing into ſeveral par- army 
ties, and ſpreading | themſelves over | the coun- ther's 
— | = . — | — k ail yalled 
'* Year of Chriſt 1303-. + Year of Chriſt 130 ” pt 
Son of one of the ſame name, who had been | s Jr 


a competitor with Baliol for the crown. of Su his age 
1933001 | NS *”© 
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but while he was 
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y, took a great many priſoners, and among 
others, the three brothers of Bruce, who 
were afterward beheaded. The king conti- 
nued in Scotland, determined to finiſh the 
conqueſt of the kingdom. In the winter, 
Robert Bruce ventured out of his retreat, and 
ſurpriſed, and defeated, a body of troops under 
the command of the earl of Pembroke. "This 
ſucceſs led him to attempt the. fame-on thoſe 
belonging to the earl of Glouceſter, but they 
made good their retreat into the caſtle of Aire, 
The king therefore prepared the next ſume 
mer to put a total end to theſe diſturbances, 
aring for this. pürpoſe, 
he was taken ill; however he moved on to 
the little town of Burgh, upon the ſands in 
Cumberland, where, being unable to advance 
further, he reſted, and growing worſe, died 
there v. One of his dying commands to his 
ſon Edward II, who ſucceeded him, was that 
he ſhould continue his march into the middle 
of Scotland, carry his corps with him, and 
not celebrate his funerals till he ſhould have 
entirely ſubdued the kingdom. . 
Edward II. accordingly marched with his 


army towards Dumfries, as if to fulfil his fa- 


ther's injunction, but the French king pre- 
yalled on him to conclude a peace with ;the- 
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July 7th 1307, in the fixty-eighth year of 


his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign. 


Scots 
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Scots, and ſolemnize his marriage with Iſa. 
bella hi- daughter, to whom he had been con- 
tracted i in the life-time of his father; upon 
which the king diſmiſſed his army, and re- 
turned to England, and went over to Bo. 
loign, where, he married the princeſs Ia. 
bella +, and then haſtened back to England, 
and brought over with him his favourite G2. 
veſton . But he ſo greatly abuſed the power 
the king confided in him, that the barons 
forced the king to baniſh. him twice, but 
ſoon, as before recalled him again, and'now 
many of the biſhops and barons' reſolved to 
take up arms, and choſe. the earl of Lan- 
caſter. They then diſperſed themſelves into 
ſeveral parts ef the kingdom to raiſe forces, 
and with the utmoſt expedition drew together 
a great body of troops. 

In the mean time, Edward” was: taking his 
diverſions at York, where he: was. with his 
favourite. The CLE hits marched.direRly 
for that place in order to furpriſe him; but 
upon notice of their approach, he retired to fe 


ene and not thinking himſelf ſaſe furthe 


there, 
with ( 
whenc 
troops 
tons e 
W left it 
equip? 
W behind 
rough 
ſecure 
Wſurcen 


and ! 

—ſ — — —— eered 
I January 22, 1307-8. = 

t Whilt Edward was at Boloign, he, contrary the ft 


to the dying command of his 5 father, and 
his own oath, recalled his favourite Gaveſton, dne t. 
Who eee becoming his prime miniſter, f 


N the A odious to his oh 251 . 


there, 


— 
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ws there, left it in haſte, and ſhut himſelf. up 
oy with Gaveſton, in Scarborough-caſtle; from 


whence he went .into Warwickſhire to raiſe 
80. troops, but it was now too late. The ba- 
Ia. bons entered Newcaſtle the day the king had 

left it, and ſeized his and Gaveſton's rich 


e eguipsges, which in their burry they had lef 
bro * 1 120 * | | . 0 4 
wer behind. The king left Gaveſton in Scarbo- 
ons rough caſtle, as thinking he was there moſt 


but becure: but the barons laying ſiege to it, it 
ſurrendered in a few days. Gaveſton had 
| to capitulated to ſee the king, and be tried by 
an. his peers ; which was promiſed him; but he 
was carried off to Warwick- caſtle, by the 
ces, earl of Warwick, and there, after a haſty 
ther trial, bebeaded, „ . 

The king was pur ſued by the barons, and 
retired to de Ro ; where thinking himſelf 
not ſafe, he went to Canterbury. - Shortly 
after, an accon modation was effected. 


tl a 3 

50 The diſputes afterwards about Gaveſton, 
to Neave Robert Bruce an opportunity to make 
ſaſe further progreſs. He entered England twice, 


and returned with great booty. He reco- 
vered ſeveral ſtrong places from the Engliſh, 
and the Ile of Man ſubmitted to him +. He 
ſent Edward his brother to beſiege Sterling, 


tra 
10 the ſtrongeſt place in Scotland, and the only 
ſton, None that remained in the hands of the Eng- 


1 Ver of Chriſt, 1313. 
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morable battle of Banockbourn, June 25 


got the better of his barons, marched hi 
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liſh. After a brave defence, the governy dc 
-Capitulated to ſurrender the town in à yeat, i hi 
It was not relieved be fore. | fe 

In the mean time king Edward, at the heal be 
of an hundred thouſand men, entered Scotland, in 
and advanced within view of Sterling; where th 


Robert waited his coming at the head of thiry 
thouſand. And now was fought the ever me. 


in which, notwithſtanding the great inequs. 

lity of numbers, the -Engliſh army was to- Spe 
_ tally ro ted, with a moſt dreadful laughter, WW tha 
| The earl of 'Gloticeſter,” a great many other Wl be 
Jords, and above ſeven hundred knights , soi 
dead on the field of battle. Edward haſtily he 
retreated into England with the remains of plac 
his ſhattered army, and Scotland after this bad 
had peace for ſeveral years. _ er tath 
But Bruce continued to make ſeveral in: min 
curſions into England, and ravaged the atiai 
borders in a terrible manner. He beſieg : mur 


ed and took Berwick. Edward attempted u baro 


recover it, but was ſoon obliged to raiſe tht 


fiege; and afterwards a two years truce wu land 


agreed upon between the two kingdom, 1 
About four years after 4, king Edward having ſtand 


army into Scotland ; but for want of provi durſt 


ſions was forced once more to retreat. Ro- liame 


a. lt 
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pert purſued him ſo cloſely, that he overtook 
him at Blackmore, where Edward's baggage 
fell into his hands, and he narrowly eſcaped. 
being taken priſonet. The Engliſh army be- 
ing diſperſed, Robert marched on, ravaged 
the country to the very walls of Vork, and 
then returned laden with ſpoils; and at laſt 
agreed to a truce for thirteen years. Wel 
Thelords, ever jealous of the king, introduc- 
ed into court, a young gentleman, named Hugh 
Spencer, and got him made high-chamberlain, 
that he might be a ſpy upon the king. But 


- 


he ſoon found the art of inſinuating himſelf 
ſo into the king's affection, that from a ſpy, 


he became his confident, and poſſeſſed the 
place of Gaveſton in his heart, and made as 
bad a uſe of his power; and having got his 
father made earl of Wincheſter, theſe two 
miniſters had now the whole management of 
affairs in their hands. This cauſed great 


murmuring and diſcontent in the nation: the 


barons levied troops with great expedition, 


and Roger Mortimer was ſent to plunder the 


lands of the Spencer's. 
The barons being thus in a condition to 


ſtand their ground, fo vigorouſly petitioned 
for the removal of the Spencers, that the king 
durſt not oppoſe their demands: and the par- 
liament being met, paſſed an a& for their 
baniſhment, which was aceordingly put in 
execution. " 


But 
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444 Of the wars of England 
But the queen, having received ſome af. 
front from the governor of Leeds, which be- 
longing to one of the aſſociated barons, ſhe 
ſo ſpurred on the king to revenge againſt their 
ods body, that under pretence of puniſhing 
one private perſon, he raiſed an army, be- 
| fieged and took the caſtle of Leeds, and 
hanged up the governor ; and then turned 
His arms againſt the whole body of the confe- 
derates. He took W:rwick caſtle and ſome 
others, and then thinking - himſelf. ſtrong 
enough to ſtand a alf his oppoſers, he 
recalled the two Spencer's, who ceaſed not 
to ſtir him up to further revenge. Moſt of 
the confederate barons threw thi,mſelves upon 
the king's mercy. The earl of Lancaſter, 
with what troops he could raile, retired into 
the north, in order to join the Scots; but 
being purſued, was taken and beheaded at 
Pontefract. Man others were executed, in- 
fomuch that it is obſerved by hiftorians, that 
ſo much Engliſh blood had never been {pilt 
on the ſcaffold ſince the Norman conqueſt. 
But it is beſides the purpoſe of this work, to 

' purſue this ſubject further, and as the re- 
mainder of this king's reign, affords nothing 
ſuitable to our main deſign, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve that Edward appears to have grown 
unhappy from this time, till at laſt by the 
intrigues of the infamous queen, he was 
obliged 


I 7 2 * > 
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ard III. about eight months after wiich he 
was cruelly murdered in his bed. | 


Jof peace with Scotland, but having now 
Leot rid of them, and at liberty to act for 
| himſelf, his firſt attempt was upon Scot= 
land. For ths purpoie, he ſecretly em- 
ployed Edward Baliol, ſen of John Baliol, 
whom Edward I. had made king of Scotland. 
Robert Bruce, late king of Scoiland was 
dead, and had left a minor, David Bruce. 
Baliol therefore at the inſtigation of Edward, 


horn near Perth jt, with a ſmall army accom- 
panied by ſeveral Engliſh noblemen, and im- 
mediately ſent away the ſhip that brought 
them, that none might think of retreating, 
but manfully maintain the cauſe they had 
undertaken, Ds 

They were immediately attacked by Sir A- 
| lexander Seaton, at the head of 10,000 Scots, 


re- 

ing but theſe being undiſciplined men, were eaſily 
> we * | 

wn N . 5 
the \ January 22, 1326-7, in the forty- third year 
was of his age; having reigned nineteen years, fix 


months, and fifteen days. 
t Year of Chriſt, 1331. | 
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| obliged to reſign his crown $. to his fon Ed- 


| King Edward III. at the beginning of his 
reign had been induced, by the. artifices af 
| the queen- mother Iſabella, and her minion 
Mortimer, to conclude a diſhonourable treaty 


came over f om France, and landed at King- 
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145 Of the wars of England 
defeated, as were ſoon afterwards three, 
four, other bodies, ſome of them conſiſtin 
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of a much greater number than the hit, ew 

This ſucceſs brought many of the Scots over tha. 

to Baliol, the city of Perth ſurrendered, and the 

Baliol was crowned king at Scone, and did Wl atta 
i the ſame homage to king Edward for Scot- van 
ll land, as his father had done to Edward I. {tai 
1 Edward raiſed an army on pretence of ap- Cor 
4 peaſing ſome troubles in Ireland; but pre- WM fore 
#t ſently throwing off the maſk, marched it that 
11 towards Scotland, and laid ſiege to Berwick. WM the 
I The regent whom king David had left in WM he x 
| Scotland, advanced with a great army to its WM Athe 
relief; but Edward met him at Halydon- he u 

Hill, and in a bloody battle *, entirely rout- WW defe; 

ed him: after which Berwick ſurcendered, ¶ who 

which Edward annexed for ever to the crown ¶ occaſ 


of England. | ; Scot] 

King Edward, at his return from Scotland, BW had | 
left Baliol with a body of troops to complete deen 
its reduction. But the voluntary homage he under 
had paid, and the many places he had given ing n. 
up to Edward, beſides Berwick, ſo exaſpe- MW Franc 
rated the Scots, that the next year they role ¶ was e 
againſt him, and coming upon him una- He 
wares, totally routed Rin, and drove him ward - 
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out of the kingdom. Hereupon Edward 


ting marched again into Scotland with a nume- 
arkt, rous army, but the Scots were ſo encamped, 
over WW that he could not attack them. He paſſed 
and the winter at Roxbourg, and in the ſpring f, 


attacked Scotland by ſea and land, and ad- 
vanced as far as the northern ocean. He 
© ſtaid ſome time at Perth, whilſt the earl of 
f ap- Cornwall ravaged the weſtern counties, Be- 
pre- Wl fore the end of the year, the Scots finding 
ed it that Edward was fully reſolved to continue 
wick. the war, moſt of them ſubmitted ; and then 
ft in he returned to England, leaving the ear] of 

Athol to tte: in his abſence; who, as 
he was beſieging Kildrummy, was attacked, 
defeated and ſlain by Dunbar and Douglas, 
who marched to the relief of the place. This 
occaſioned Edward to march once more into 
Scotland, where he ravaged the counties that 


tland, Wi had revolted, and in his return burnt Aber- 
npletc Wi deen to aſhes. Then leaving a ſmall army 
ge be under Baliol, he came back to England, be- 
given {Wing now bent upon putting his project againſt 
xaſpe· WF France in execution. In which project he 
ey roſe I was encouraged by Robert d'Artois, 55 


He now created his eldeſt ſon prince Ed- 


ward +, duke of Cornwall. Edward having. 


— — 5 „ 


3 — . ww 


- . . of Fear A 2936; 4 
+ He was born the fifteenth of June, 1330, 
afterwards tiled the black prince. 
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made vaſt preparations, and entered into ſe- 


weral powerful alliances, the firſt ſtep he , 
took was to order the duke of Brabant, one 5 

of his allies, to demand the crown of France | 
in his name, at the ſame time making him K 

his lieutenant- general for that kingdom, and 10 
commanding the French whom he tiled his m 
ſubjects to obey him. He ſet ſail from Eng- in 

land“ with a conſiderable fleet, and arrived 7 
at Antwerp, where he made à long ſtay, to 1 
ſettle ſome matters of importance to his grand ** 
deſign. The firſt campaign was not opened 1 
till September $, when Edward put himſelf 15 

at the head of fo ty thouſand men, and ended WF See 

without any bloodſhed. abb. 
The next year, Edward took the title cf an 


king of France. He ſoon. after obtained a bell 
great victory over the French at ſea; for with 
aà fleet of three hundred fail, attacking the 1. 
French fleet of four hundred, on the coaſt of hi. 
Flanders, he took, or ſunk, them all except Edu 
thirty. Then landing his forces, he went com 
and laid ſiege to Tournay; but the French mare 
army advancing to its relief, ſo harraſſed the WW Scot. 


beſiegers, that, Edward could make little, or I tired 
no, progreſs in the ſiege. At length a true WF ſuit 
was agreed upon between the two partic, Wl tinui. 


which was to laſt from the twentieth of Sep- 


® Year-of Chriſt 1338. 5 Year of Chriſt 13. 
5 tember, 
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tember, to the twentys fifth of June, and was- 


ſe- ſucceeded by another truce for three years. 

he Whilit king Edward was in France, Ro- 
one bert Stuart, regent of Scotland for king Da- 
der vid, gained great advantages over Baliol. 
him He took Pertn, and forced Baliol to retire to 

and the borders; and ſome time after he became 
| his maſter of Sterling. Edward being returned 

.ng- into England, upon the truce made with 
ved Bl France, reſolved once more to invade Scot- 


» £0 land by ſea and land; but his fleet ſuffering. 


rand by a. violent ſtorm, prevented him. Soon : 
a7 after king. David being furniſhed with men- 
mſe 


and money by the king of France, returned to- 
Scotland, and having got together a conſider- 
able army, marched towards the frontiers,. 
and proceeded as far as Durham, which he: 
beſieged and took, and put all the inhabi- 
tants to the ſword. In his return he made 
an attempt upon Werk- caſtle, belonging to 
the counteſs of Saliſbury ;. but the news of 
Edward's. approach made him deſiſt. Being 
come to the caſtle the very day that David 
marched off. He marched in queſt of the 
Scots the next day, but hearing they were re- 
tired to Gedeo 's foreſt, he left off the pur- 
ſuit. And ſoon after being intent upon con- 
tinuing his French war, he offered David a. 
truce for two years, which he accepted. 

Edward made great preparations to renew 
| the war with France, as ſoon as the truce 
© ao I | ſhould. 
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ſhould be expired. But Philip ꝶ haſtened it 


on, by ſeizing and beheading ſeveral lords of 
Bretaign; by which action, Edward main. 
tained the truce was broken. He therefore 
appointed the earl of Northampton his lieu- 
tenant-general in France, commanding him 
to defy Philip in his name, and to declare 
war againſt him. He firſt ſent over Henry 
of Lancaſter earl of Darby, who made a preat 
Progreſs in Guienne; but the vigorous efforts 
of the duke of Normandy put a ſtop to it, 
and forced him to retreat. Upon this, Ed- 
ward landed in Normandy t, with his fon 
the prince of Wales, who was now. to make 
His firſt campaign, being about ſixteen years 
old. He ravaged the country in a terrible 
manner through which he paſſed, burning 
and plundering every thing that came in his 
Way, till -he came to Poiſſy, within fifteen 
miles of Paris, from whence he ſent detach- 


ments to the very walls of the city, with or- 


ders to ſet fire to the neighbouring villages. 
King Philip, though be ſaw from the walls 
of his capital, his country thus deſtroyed, 
could not be provoked to engage the invad- 
ers, as he was not yet joined by his allies. 


— 
* 


— 


+ Philip de Valois. was couſin. German t0 
the deceaſed king of France, and put in his claim 
to the regency of France, which was oppoſed. 

t Year of Chriſt, 1346. 
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This army which kept along the eaſt ſide 
of the river Seine, as the Englith did by the 
weſt, had deſtroyed all the bridges on the 
river to prevent a ſurpriſe. But Edward re- 
paired the bridge of Poiſſy, and, notwith- 
ſanding the oppoſition he met with, croſſed 
it. From thence he continued hin march 
towards Calais, ſtill burning and deſtroying 
all before him. Edward hav! nz done all he 
could to provoke Philip to a battle, by burn- 
ing his country and {ending him challenges, 

Philip at laſt ſent to let him know, on the ſe- 
venteenth of Auguſt, that if he would forbear 
burning the country, he would meet, and 

've him battle the next Thurſday, or on 
the Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, follow- 
ing. Edward was at this time ar a fine 
abbey nearBeauvois, from whence he march=- 
ed next morning. a 

Philip having now aſſembled moi df his 
troops, and being joined by his allies, among 
whom were German, and Low Country, 
troops, and general Doria with fifteen thou- 
ſand Genoeſe croſbows, advanced as far as 
Amiens. He broke down all the bridges on 
the river Somne, to ſtop king Edward's march 
to Calais. and intending to diſpute the paſ- | 
ſage with him, fortified cvery ford upon the 
river. Yet the Engliſh made ſeveral attempts 
to paſs the river, but it was ſo well guarded 
that they could not effect it; till a French 
| Priſoner tempted by a great reward, ſhowed 
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This army which kept along the eaſt ſide 
of the river Seine, as the Englich did by the 
weſt, had deſtroyed all the bridges on the 
river to prevent a ſurpriſe. But Edward re- 
paired the bridge of Poiily, and, notwith- 
ſanding the oppoſition he met with, croſſed 
it. From thence he continued his march 


towards Calais, ſtill burning and deſtroying 


all before him. Edward having done all he 
could to provoke Philip to a battle, by burn- 
ing his country and ſending him challenges, 
Philip at laſt ſent to let him know, on the ſe- 
venteenth of Augult, that if he would forbear 
burning the country, he would meet, and 
give him battle the next Thurſday, or on 
the Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, follow - 
ing. Edward was at this time at a fine 
abbey nearBeauvois, from whence he march- 
ed next morning. ; 
Philip having now aſſembled mold of his 
troops, and being joined by his allies, among 
whom were German, and Low Country, 
troops, and general Doria with fifteen thou- 
ſand Genoeſe croſbows, advanced as far as 
Amiens. He broke down all the bridges on 
the river Somne, to ſtop king Edward's march 
to Calais. and intending to * diſpute the paſ- 


ſave with him, fortified every ford upon the 
river, Vet the Engliſh made ſeveral attempts 


to paſs the river, but it was ſo well guarded 
that they could not effect it; till a French 
priloner tempted by a great reward, ſhowed 
M4: them 
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152 Of the wars of England 
them a ford below Abbeville, that was very 
ſhallow at low water. This ford was ad- 
vantageouſly defended on the oppoſite fide 

"by Gondemar de Fay, with twelve thou- 
{and of Philip's beſt troops. However Ed- 
ward, determined to attempt the paſſage, 
marehed with his whole army ail night with 
ſuch expedition, that he reached the ford by 
break of day, that the French troops might 
not have time to bring down all their troops 
with them, and ſo attack him before he 
could get over. At ebb tide, the king drew 
up his whole army, and began to pais the 
river. But as they were in the water, they 
met with a warm attack from Gondemar, 


and a ſharp engagement enſued. However 


the Englith cut their way through the enemy, 
and killed the gieater part of them, though 
not without ſome loſs from the van-guard of 
the French arny, which reached the ford be- 
fore all tne Engliſh were got over t. As 
foon as Edward was landed, the French. 
marched back again to Abbeville, to a bridge 
they had there over the Somne. Edward 
therefore marched to the forreſt of Creſſy, in 
Pon thieu, where, as the French had given 


— 


— —— 


+ It is faid king Edward offered Philip a free 
paſſage over the ford, if he would give him 


battle, but the French generals did not think fit 


to accept of it, 
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under the Plantagenets. 153 
out he fled before them, he waited till they 
came up to him. 

Edward was very advantageouſly encamp- 
ed, his flanks were ſecured by a river, and 
large ditches, or intrenchment, and his rear 
by a wood, between which and the army 
he made an encloſure. In which he placed: 
all his carriages, proviſions and horſes ||. 

The Engliſh army conſiſted of thirty-thou- 
ſand men, divided into three battallions. As. 


the French army was yet at ſome diſtance, 


king Edward ordered his troops to refreſh 
themſelves about nine in the morning, and: 
then lie down upon their arms in theit 
ranks, 

The French army which confiftes: of an 
hundred thouſand men, began their march 


from Abbeville ®, at ſun riſe. When _ 
4 


were advanced two leagues, their genera 

began to form them in order of battle, draw- 
ing them up into nine large battalions, or 
lines. It being noon, Philip adviſed they 
ſhould halt, to refreſh themſelves, and not 
begin the battle till the next day, but the 
young noblemen raſhly truſting to their ſu- 


periority in number, were in haſte to. begin 


„* F4 An 


— 


—__ CO — 


M About. nine miles diſtant from the Engliſh. 
camp. 
| For it 5 ſaid, that the men of arms on that 


day diſmounted and fought on foot, 
is s the 


154 Of the wars of England 
the engagement. The Genoeſe left the field 
abruptly, and the duke of Alenzon, having 
attacked the body commanded by the prince 
of Wales, Philip was obliged to march to 
ſupport him. | | 
The battle begun about four in the after- 
noon d, the French being much ſuperior in 
numbers to the Englſh. The fituation of 
the ground was ſuch, that the latter could 
not extend their front beyond that of. the ene- 
my, or attack them in front, or rear, fo that 
the body commanded by Edward prince of 
Wales, fought with the duke of Alenzon 
upon equal terms. The duke indeed had 
this advantage, that as his troops were cut 
oft, he could fill up their poſts with others, 
ſo that the black prince had, as one may ſay, 
a growing enemy to encounter. Inſomuch 
that the earls of Arundel and Northampton, 
who commanded the ſecond line, were oblig- 
ed to advance to ſupport the prince. But 
other troops ſtill advancing againſt him, the 
generals thought it neceſſary to ſend for fur- 
ther aſſiſtance from the king, who command- 


ed the third line, or battalion ; but the king 


who ſtood on a-hill, being better able to view 
the field, and judge of the ciicumflances of 
the battle, ſaw the prince did not need any 
aſſiſtance, and therefore would do nothing 


— 


. 
8 


8 — 


— 1 —— 85 * » 
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that might diminiſh the honour he ſaw his 
ſon was about to reap. 


The earl of Alenzon, brother to the French 
king, was killed in the firſt charge he made, 
which threw the body he commanded into 
confuſion. The next body that advanced, 
prince Edward diſperſed by the ſecond line of 
the Engliſh, which advanced to his aſſiſt- 
ance. Theſe by their united force, repelled 
Philip, who charged at the head, of a third 


body, of horſe, with the old king of Bohe- 


mia, who was blind. King Philip, though 
he had received two wounds, and was twice 
diſmounted, was unwilling to go off with 
the French who fled *. In the laſt charge 
the king of Bohemia was killed, His ſtand- 
ard, which was embroidered with Oftrich 
feathers, had this motto, IcH DiIEN, I 
ſerve,” was taken by the black prince, who 
aiterwards bore three oſtrieh's feathers in his 
coronet with the ſame motto 4. Among 


1 


5 Phitip eſcaped out of the field the night the 


battle was fought, with about Gxty horſe, and 


arriving at the caſtle of Bray, the governor de- 
manding who he was; he anſwered, ** the fortune 
of France,” and was Yer: in. When he had taken 
ſome refreſhment, he went on to Amiens, and 
from thence to Paris, 


+ Theſe are to this day uſually called the prince 
H6 thoſe 


of Wales's arms, 
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thoſe killed in the field were, the king of 
Majorca, the earls of Blois and Flanders, 
the duke of Lorrain, the Dauphin of Vienne, 
Antonio Doria, general of the Genoeſe, and 
the earl of Harcourt, fifteen other great 
lords, twelve thouſand kpights, and four 
thouſand men at arms, beſides common ſol- 
diers ; on the part of the Engliſh, the loſs 
was very inconſiderable, and not one noble- 


man. 


King Edward having congratulated his fon 
Jon their victory, ordered the ſame night a 
thankſgiving for it; and on the returning 


morning, ſent out large detachments of 


horſe to purſue the enemy in their flight. 
Theſe met with ſeveral entire bodies who 
were coming to join the French army. The 


Engliſh attacked them with ſo much vigour, 


and killed fuch vaſt numbers of them, that 
the French ſuffered as great a loſs on the 
ſecond, as on the firſt day. 
ter was the greater, becauſe as the French, 


And the flaugh- 


n 


* 


A modern French hiſtorian “, in order to 
remove the diſgrace of his countrymen, fays the 
Engliſh made uſe of cannon in this battle, but 
no hiſtorian of that time mentions them ; nor 
does it appear that they had ever been uſed in 


any battle then. 


* Mezeray, 


2 


yainly 


N = 
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yainly confident of ſucceſs, had. ordered no- 
quarter to be given, the Engliſh obſerved the 


: {ame order, and the rather ſo, becauſe. their 
a army was not numerous enough to ſpare 
at guards for their priſoners. 'The next day be- 
i ing Sunday, king Edward ordered the field 
[- of battle to de ſurveyed, when it was found 
18 that the French had loſt, beſides the noble- 
e- men and men at arms already mentioned, 


thirty thouſand men, a number equal to 4 a 
whole Engliſh army. 

The next day * king Edward continued 
his march towards Calais, burning all the 
country as he paſſed on. 

On the laſt day of Auguſt, or the ſeventh of 
September, he inveſted the town of Calais, 
vo firſt ſummoned the governor to ſur- 
render it to him; which he refuſed. But 
finding the place well fortified, and the win- 
ter approaching, he determined to turn the 
hege into a blockade, that he might ſtarve 
them out. He accordingly threw up his lines 
of circumvallation at ſome diſtance, and erect- 
ed little houſes and huts upon them, for the 
REP? convenience of his men. At the ſame time 
"at he blocked up the town by ſea, with ſeven 
but hundred ſail of Ships. 

The governor, ſenſible that at laſt he 
ſhould be obliged to give up the place for 
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158 Of thewarsof England 
want of proviſion; to avoid which, as lon 

as he could, ſent out of the town all the 
uſeleſs mouths. "Theſe, amounting to no leſs 
than ſeventeen hundred, king Edward, ac- 
cording to the laws of war, might have dri- 
ven back into the town. But he treated 
them in a more noble manner; for he or- 
dered a dinner to be prepared for them, diſ- 
tributes money among them, and let them go 
in ſafety into the neighbouring countries, 
As to the Engliſh camp, there was the great- 
eſt plenty in it, having regular markets, as in 


with the ſea, and with the Flemmings, who 
were in friendſhip with them *. 
To 


Fu — 


*I cannot help relating here an inſtance of 
great honour and honeſty in one of king Edward's 
officers, worthy of imitation, Whilſt the king 
was engaged at the ſiege of Calais, the earl of 
Derby marched into Poictou, ravaged the coun- 
try, and took ſeveral towns, particularly one 
where the French king had a mint for coining 
money. Here, to encourage his men to behave 
gallantly, he promiſed every one what money he 
could ſieze. This ſo animated the men that the 
town was taken by ſtorm. When a Welſh 
knight diſcovering a vaſt ſum of money, went 
and acquainted the earl with it, not imagining 
it could be his intention that ſuch a treaſure ſhould 
be poſſeſſed by a private perſon, — 

| | - 


2 N 5 


= — 
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To divert Edward from the ſiege of Ca- 
lais, Philip induced David Bruce, king of 
Scotland, to break the truce with England, 
ſent him over money, and ſeveral thouſand 
Genoeſe mercenaries. Accordingly all the 
vaſſals of the crown meeting, by ſummons, 
at a general rendezvous marched with fixt 
thouſand men, into England, deftroying all the 
country as they advanced with fire and ſword, 
except two, or three towns which they ſpar- 
ed to lay up magazines in them ; Durham 
was one. Thus far they proceeded almoſt 
without oppoſition. 

But now queen Philippa, with the generals 
Edward ſent over to her, came to York, 
with ſixteen thouſand veteran troops. The 
Engliſh army advanced till they came within 
three miles of Durham, where they ſtopt, 
and drew up in battalia, dividing their forces 
into four bodies, each conſiſting of four thou- 
ſand men; three of theſe bodies formed 2 
line, and the fourth compoled a reſerve, com- 
manded by Baliol ; the queen had beſides a 
particular guard for herſelf. Several ſpiritual 


— 


22 


the general promiſe that had been made, but the 
noble earl told him, he wiſhed him joy of bis 
prize, and if it had been as much more he ſhould 
have had it, he would touch none of it, for he 
regarded his word and honour beyond any ſum 
whatever. - 
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160 _ Of the wars of England 
as well as temporal, lords commanded in 
this army. The Scotch army was divided 
into three bodies, one of which was com- 
manded by king David, attended by the prin- 
cipal Scotch nobility, and French a xiliaries, 
The Scots had no troops to oppoſe the Eng- 
liſh body of reſerve, for as they kept out of 
fight, they were not aware of them. 


The Engliſh extended their front equal to 
that of the Scots. The engagement begun 


at Nevil's point, near Durham *, between 
the Engliſh archers, and the Genoeſe croſs- 
bowmen, who ſucceeded no better than they 
did at Crefly. As they were retreating, lord 
Robert Stuart on the part of the Scotch, and 
lord Piercy on that of the Engliſh, engaged 
with their men at arms, hand to hand, and 


maintained an obſtinate fight; when king 


Baliol advanced to the aſſiſtance of Piercy, 
with his body of reſerve, and ſo broke the 
Scots, that they were forced to retreat, but 


the Engliſh did not think proper to purſue | 


them, as the other diviſions of the Scots re- 


mained unbroken. Baliol next attacked the 


diyiſion commanded by his rival, king David, 


in flank, who being already preſſed in front, 
| was ſoon put into confuſion ; the bad ſucceſs 


of theſe two bodies ſo intimidated the third 
diviſion, that they made a precipitate flight. 


—— 
—_ 


— — — T— 
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* The 17th of OQober, 1346. 
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in The loſs of the Scotch was very great, 
ded Eftzen thouſand killed in the field of battle, 
m. beſides a great number of priſoners; kin 
rin. David was wounded twice, and at laſt taken 
ies, priſoner, as were allo. ſeveral of his nobi- 
ng- lity, David was afterwards ſent to the 
t of tower, | | 
Az Edward ſtill continued before Calais, 
1 to. the queen, and ſeveral great ladies, whoſe 
gun huſbands were in the Engliſh camp, went 
n over to Ca ais. Whi:ſt Edward was here, 
=} the Flemmings were of great ſervice to him. 
they The king at laſt being in want of ſupplies, 
lord ſent to England for ſome ; inſtead of which 
a8 the commons ſent him back a roll of their | 
aged grievances, however, they afterwards granted 
Jud him a little money, and the prince of Wales, 
king then in England, and the earl of Lancaſter, 
ercy, by the king's orders, raiſed him ſome ſoldiers 
the to reinforce his army *. 
but 8 . | 
urſue 133 r Set ns H 
s re- * About this time, the Scots being greatly 1 
d the humbled by their late defeat, king Baliol, with. 1 
JN an army of twenty thouſand men, advanced into 'H 
Bonk. the middle of the country, and forced them once =! 
zcceſs. IM roomy 1 acknowledge him for their king; but io | 
third ey obtained a years truce of him, on paying lk f 
| mine thouſand pounds ſterling; however, this EH 
ght.. would not have been agreed to, had not the ſtate "$1; 
2 of king Edward's affairs rendered it inconvenient Ki! 
to ſpare the troops any longer. 
The Whilf 
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Whilſt the king was carrying on. the ſiege 
of Calais, he ſent Sir Thomas Dugworth 
his captain-general into Bretagne, who at- 
tacked, and took the town of Roche D'Ari- 
enne, upon which Charles de Blois laid ſiege 
to the place with a great army; confident he 
ſhould recover the town by means of ſome 
prodigious engines * with which he battered 
the walls of the town. As ſoon as Sir Thomas 
Dugworth was acquainted with the diſtreſſed 
ſtate of the beſieged, he got together all the 
troops he could, and haſtened to their aſliſt- 
ance. But finding the enemy too ſtrongly 
entrenched to be forced, he ordered a detach- 
ment of his army to attack a particular 
part of their camp one evening, and then to 
retreat, as if beaten, in order to draw the 
enemy from their intrenchment: But this 
party finding an eaſier entrance than they 
expected, raſhly ventured ſo far into the 
camp, that they were ſurrounded, and moi 


of them cut off. The Engliſh general there- 


fore made another attack the next morning, 
while the enemy were aſleep and weary with 
their late fatigue, when the beſieged me king 
a ſally at the ſame time, they were entirely 
| defeated +. Charles de Blois, his two ſons, 
a great many noblemen, and five hundred 


mm 


1 


„ 


* Theſe are ſuppoſed to be cannon. 
+ June 20. 1347. 


men 


men 
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1 4 TT 
men at arms were taken priſoners, beſides a 
vaſt number flain, though their army was 
twice the number of the Engliſh. # 

As the Flemmings continued to render all 
the ſervice they could to king Edward, Philip 
ſent his ſon John, duke of Normandy, to 


chaſtiſe them, who inveſted Caſſel. He had 


not lain long there, before the Flemmings 
joined their forces with the Engliſh, and 
forced him to raiſe the ſiege. John after- 
wards attempted to take the town of Lilers, 
but with as little ſucceſs. Edward ſtill vigo- 
rouſly continued the ſiege of Calais; in which 


he uſed battering engines, caſting huge ſtones 


into the place, and demoliſhing the build- 
ings. The beſieged being now greatly diſ- 
treſſed for proviſions, the French admiral de- 
termined to throw relief into the place at all 
hazards; and accordingly having engaged 
the Engliſh fleet, he ſent at the ſame time, a 
great many boats towards the town; laden 


with provitions ; but moſt of them were in- 


tercepted, and taken by the Engliſh. How- 
ever, thirty Norman veſſels, carrying provi- 
hon to the town, had better luck, and got 


back again with little loſs. But to prevent. 


the place from receiving any new ſupply, Ed- 
ward ordered the mouth of the harbour to be 


quite blocked up. Twenty ſail of ſtout French 


ſaips and twelve Genoeſe gallies, attempting 
to break through, moſt of them were taken, 
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164 Of the wars of England 
or ſunk, and not one of them got into the. 
town: | Yo Tm 

Edward however was frequently harraſſed 
by the French, and his camp alarmed, and 
many deſperate ſallies were made from the 
town, in onc of which he himſelt had like to 
have been taken. His army ſuffered much 
from the unwholeſomeneſs of the ſoil, and 1 
ſickneſs prevailed among the common men, 
The beſieged being now fo cloſely. blocked 
up, that they could receive no ſupplies, ſome 
attempts were made by the French to force 
the Engliſh camp. John duke of Norman- 
dy, came with a conſiderable army; and fur- 
veying the lines, and ſeveral times, by the 
movements he made, ſeemed as if he intend» 
ed to attack the camp, upon which Edward 
ſent again to England for ſupplies. 

In the interim, the people of Calais ſent a 
letter to their king, informing him of their 
great diſtreſs, and that they were almoſt fa- 
miſhed, having eaten their horſes, dogs, and, 
rats, and that they had nothing now to feed 
on but one another, and therefore, if not re- 
leved very ſoon, muſt ſurrender, This letter 
being intercepted by the Engliſh, Edward 
encloſed it in another to Philip, defiring he 
would haſten to the relief of the good people 
of Calais Philip returned for anſwer, that he 
ſhould quickly come and view the poſture of 
the Engliſh camp, and ſoon after, ſent ” the 

| lem: 


took the rout by Wo 


chooſe, in the open field. 
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Flemmings to deſire a paſſage for his army 


through their country, but being refuſed, 

In the mean time, 
the Flemmings, having got together an hun- 
ded thouiand of their militia, inveſted the 
city of Aire, upon ihe Lys, and at the ſame 
time plundred and burnt the Fiench frontiers 
as far as to St. Omer's; but as foon as Philip 
advanced towards them, raiſed the ſiege of 


Aire, and retreated back into their own 


country. The French king's army was no 


leis chan two hundred thouſand men, includ- 


ing his allies, and being come within fight 
of Calais, and Edwaid's camp, drew up in 
battalia *, Philip finding upon a careful ex- 
amination, that it w uld be extremely haz- 
ardous to attack-the Engliſh entrenchments, 
endeavoured to induce Edward to come out 


of them, by ſending a challange to him, and 


offering to fight him on any day he ſhould 
To which Ed- 
ward replied, „ that he had lain near a year 
before Calais, and was upon the point of 


reducing it by famine, and therefore ſhould 
not quit the advantageous poſt he poſſeſſed, 


to give his enemies an opportunity of reliev- 
ing the town. But if chey thought proper to 


attack him where he lay, they might, at their 
peril, do ſo.“ 


5 T8 mY : * Par 3. 4 2 


Philip dein thus diſconcerted 
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endea- 
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1 endeavoured to procure a peace, or at leaſt ? | 
Wl truce, to treat about which he ſent two car 
l dinals to Edward, directing them to offer WM 
8-131 Guienne, Ponthieu, and Calais; but Ed - 
1 ward diſmiſſed the cardinals, three days after | 
| 6 their coming, telling them, that theſe place; ] 
1 were already in a manner in his power. 1 
l "ll Edward, in the mean time, receiving a F 
1 reinforcement from England, contemptu— 0 
1 ouſly ſent Philip word, that if he would be a |M 
| if. 9 the charge of levelling the trenches himſelf, b 
1 he would give him battle. To this Philip 0 
! 10 returned no anſwer, but decamped in haſte, a 
11 when part of the Engliſh army purſuing him l 
BY WH as he retreated, took part of his proviſions f 
14 and baggage. The town, now ſeeing itſelf a- d 
bandoned, hung out a flag, and offered to ſur- 4 

render, provided their lives might be ſpared, 
and they allowed to march with their clothes d 
on their back. Edward for ſome time refuſed h 
to grant any terms, inſiſting they ſhould ſub- tl 
mit to his mercy. But his generals, pru- tt 
dently repreſenting to him that the ſame treat- pl 
ment might another time be retaliated on V 
them, the king at laſt conſented, that if fix 8 
of the chief citizens would come to him, in di 
their ſhirts, bare-headed, and bare-footed, an 
with halters about their necks, and the keys '* 
of Calais in their hands, and ſubmit them- W. 
ſelves to his mercy, he would ſpare the reſt. ha 
This being told in an aſſembly of the citizens, Wl 
| moſt of them were confounded, and lament- de 
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ed their rigid fate, till one of the magiſtrates, 
Euſtace de St. Pierre, aroſe, and ſaid, It 
would be great cruelty to ſuffer ſo many Chriſ- 
tians to periſh either by ſword, or famine, 


when there was any means to ſave them, and 


he was thoroughly perſuaded, that if any 


man could contribute to prevent ſo great a 
calamity, it would be a very acceptable piece 


of ſervice in the ſight of God, and that him- 
ſelf would be the firſt who ſhould offer his 
head to the king of England, as a willing ſa- 
criice for his dear country.” The whole 
aſſembly was ſtruck with the greatneſs of his 
ſoul, and, influenced by his noble example, 
five more of the moſt conſiderable citizens, 
declared themſelves ready to join with him, 


and ſhare his fate. 


Theſe ſix citizens were accordingly con- 
ducted by the governor of the town, with 
halters about their necks, and the keys of 
the town, to the Engliſh camp. When 
they came into the king's preſence, they em- 
plored his mercy on their knees, But Ed- 
ward, greatly exaſperated at the Calaiſians, 
gave orders that their heads ſhould be imme- 
diately ſtruck off. The prince of Wales, 
and the nobility preſent interfered in their fa- 
vour, humbly repreſenting to him that it 
would be a great diminution of the glory he 


had acquired, to put to death fix brave men 


who voluntarily ſubmitted as a ſacrifice to re- 
deem their fellow citizens. But the 1 
| ea 
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168 Of the wars of England 
to their intreaties, impatiently cried out for | 
the executioner ; ſayings « their deaths waz | 


1 
too ſmall a ſacrifice for the manes of his | 
god ſubjects, who had verilbed by their 1 

p 
tc 


hands,” 
All were now Menitly beholding this mor- 
ing ſcene, when the queen, great with child, c| 
fell on her knees before the king, her huſ- f 
band, intreating him by the love of Chriſt, f 


and the regard he had = her, to ſpare theſe b 
miſerable men. This moved the king, who, fr 
dropping his reſentment, conſigned the pri- 

ſoners to the queen, to be diſpoſed of at her 
pleaſure®. 

The king the ſame day +, ſent a þ VO 
ment to take poſſeſſion of the town. The 
booty they found in it was very conſiderable, 
The citizens by the king's orders, were plen- 
tifully relieved with proviſions ; but the kind- 

neſs hereby intended them, had a very un- 
happy effect upon ſome of them, through 
their long abſtinence, for three hundred of 
them died within four and twenty hours, 


- — 
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1 This 1 of the king was contrary to 
that of the French, during this war, who both 
before and after this affair, never ſaved the life 
of a ſingle man, where any fortreſs ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. 


Aug. 4. 1347, after a ſiege of near eleven 
months. 
| The 
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The ſoldiers were permitted to go where 
they pleaſed, but the remaining citizens, 
with their governor, were ſent priſoners to 
London. The inhabitants being thus diſ- 
poſed of, Edward granted moſt of the lands 
to his great officers, repeopling it with mer- 
chants, tradeſmen, and artificers. Thirty- 
fix families of ſubſtantial tradeſmen, came 
from London, and ſettled here afterwards: - 
but the greater part of this new colony were WW 
from Kent *, OE og © ah | 
A truce was ſoon after concluded between 
England and France for a ſhort time, and Ed- 
ward returned to England. This truce was re- 
newed from time to time, during which period 
nothing very material happened; but at laſt- 
both parties prepared again for war +, When 
the prince of Wales was ſent over to Gaſ- 
cogny, with a, formidable fleet and army, 
| whilſt the king propoſed to land in Norman- 
dy, and join the king of Navarre, who had 
undertaken to raiſe an inſurrection in that 
| province, in favour of the Engliſh, but in- 
— ſtead of landing in Normandy, Edward went 
over to Calais. John, king of France, aſ- 
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*of queen Mary. 32 
eleven I Year of Chriſt, 1355. John II. being now ; 
” king of France, © | On M1: 
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Engliſh above. two hundred years; till the time 
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221 Berwick, after which Baliol, being 
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ſembled a very powerful army to oppoſe him, 


and ſo ravaged the country; 


from Bourdeaux at the head of fixty 
men; wWhereupon the French 


his march through the ſouthern 


that the Engliſn 
could not Jong ſubſiſt there, this, together 

with the Scots having 
borders, and taken Berwick, made 1 Ed. 
ward return back to England. 8 
As to prince Edward, he did not arrive in 
Gaſcogny till winter, however, he marched 
thouſand 
generals re- 
treated, and put moſt of their troops into 
fortified towns, whilſt the prince continued 
parts of 
France, burning and plundering all the coun- 
try before him. Having wafted the country 
of Thoulouſe, he marched forward to the 
Mediterranean ſea, making himſelf maſter of 
Narbonne and Carcaſſone, but as they were 
too far from the Engliſh frontiers to be main- 


invaded the Engliſh 


tained, he plundered and burnt them both. 
In the mean' time, king Edward 'retook 


grown 


old, reſigned the kingdom of Scotland, to 
king Edward *: but the country refuſing to 


ſubmit to king Edward, he laid it nn 


To 


— 


* This reſignation was wats and ſealed with 


. — ̃ — —— - ov AE . net 


the great ſeal of Scotland, the twenty - fifth of 
January, 1356, when Baliol alſo delivered Ed- 


ward 
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To return to prince Edward; whilft he 
was ravaging the country of Auvergn, Li- 
mouſin, and Berry, king John purſued him 
in hopes of cutting off his retreat, before he 
could reach Languedoc. The prince, being 
appriſed that the king was ſo near, could not 
avoid coming to an action, entrenched him- 
ſelf in an advantageous camp, defended by IM 
thick hedges and vineyards, in the fields be- 
tween Beauvoir, and Maupertuis, two little 
leagues from Poictieres, determined there to 
wait the coming of the enemy. On Satur- 
day , the French army conſiſting of ſixty 
thouſand men, twenty thouſand of whom 
were horſe armed cap-a- pee, were ſeen in full 
march, the next day the French drew up in 
three great lines, the firſt was commanded 
by Philip, duke of Orleans, the king's bro- 
ther; the ſecond by Charles the dauphin, 
and his two brothers, Lewis duke of Anjou, 
and John duke of Berry, aſſiſted by the moſt 
experienced generals; the third was led by 
the French king in perſon, conſiſting of forty 


12 


* 
* 1 4. 
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ward the crown of Scotland, and gave him ſeizin 

and poſſeſſion of the kingdom, in conſideration 

whereof, king Edward made him a preſent of 

ive thouſand marks, beſides an annuity of two 

thouſand and fifty pounds. „ 

ps 1 27. 1356. 
12 | 


* 


thou- 
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tbouſand picked men, eight thouſand of whom 


connoitre them; that their entrenchment 
was very ſtrong}, and ſecured by hedges and 
buſhes, ſo lined with archers, as to be inac- 
ceſſible, without expoſing their flanks to their 
ſhots, and that there was but one very narrow 
'paſs by which they could be attacked, within 


on horſeback, and try to diſorder the Englilh 


alſo appointed, as a body of reſerve, to wat 


were men at arms. | 145 g 

King John was informed by his generals, 
that the Engliſh had two thouſand men at 
arms, four thouſand archers, andone thouſand 
five hundred others, as well as they could re- 


which were placed their main body of men at 
arms, on ioot, with a body of archers, drawn 
up in manner of a herſe, before them. Upon 
this the French held a council of war, in 
which it was agreed their men at arms thould 
likewiſe fight on foot, except a ſelect body of 
three hundred, who were to begin the charge 


atchers. A body of German cuiraſſiers, wer 


the courſe of the battle, and ſupport fuel 
troops as ſhould be difordered. King John, 
beſides his own army, had with him fever 
bodies of Germans, under the command « 
the earls of Saltſburgh, Neydo, and Naſiay 
| _ three thouſand Jed by the earl of Doug 
as. 
Prince Edward's was not above eight thot 
'fand ftrong, but this little body, poſted wit 
all imaginable advantage, boldly ſtood rel 
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to receive the enemy. At this juncture, a car- 
dinal arrived in the Engliſh camp to propoſe a 
reconciliation, to which the prince replied, 
he ſhould not be averſe to it, provided he 
might have honourable terms. But kin g John 

imagining his enemies were n in his 
power, haughtily dem anded that the Engliſh 
hould ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war, 
and that four of the Engliſh-generals ſhould 

be delivered up to him, to be treated at his 
pleaſure. But this demand was nobly rejected 

by the prince; who now ein his turn offered 

to reſtore all the towns he had taken in this 
expedition, to releaſe the {ix thouſand priſon- 
ers he had, and to oblige himſelf not to bear 
arms againſt France for ſeven: years. But 
theſe terms were rejected by the French, who 
obſtinately infiſted, that the prince and an 

hundred officers of diſtinction ſhould yield 1 

themſelves priſoners of war, on which condi- | 

tion they promiſed to permit the reſt of the 
army to»: march to Bourdeaux, otherwiſe, 

« they would,” ſaid they, © take the adyan- 

tage God had put in their hands, and ſacri- 1 

ice every one of them. But their confident 'ÞB 

preſumption of victory, did not intimidate 
the heroic prince of Wales, who replied, 

* that he: ſtill hoped to be victorious; but if 

not, he choſe rather to die in arms, than to 

ſubmit to ſuch diſhonourable terms.” © 
Nothing now remained but to prepare fot 
batle, when way raking notice of an hill, 
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near his camp, covered with thick vines and 


buſhes, ordered three hundred men at arms, 


and the ſame. number of archers to concea} 
themſelves there, till they ſhould ſee the ar- 


mies engaged, and then to attack the French 


in flank, or rear, as they ſhould ſee beſt. As 


the French did not diſcover this ambuſcade, it 
ſucceeded fo wel:, that the defeat they after- 
wards met with, was owing to it in a great 
degree. The three hundred Frenchmen. at 
arms, mentioned before, begun the battle. 
They charged the Engliſh archers with great 


bravery, but were ſo diſordered by the enclo- 


ſures, and the arrows that galled their horſes 


on every {idey that they were forced back on 
the firſt line. This being obſerved: by the 


party in ambuſcade, they attacked the enemy 
in flank, and threw them into very great 
confuſion. The prince took this oppor» 
tunity to advance and charge their ſe- 
cond line, who, with the Dauphin, and 
two of his brother's at their head, ſoon fled. 
However, the main body, commanded by 
the king, remained entire. But the twe 
firſt lines being defeated and fled, Edward 


united all his forces, and briſkly attacked the 


main body, and fo intimidated the young no- 
bility, who had never been in a battle before, 
that they quitted the king ; but ſome few brave 
men who ſtaid with him, maintained the 
fight on foot, till the royal ſtandard was 


beat down, and the ſtandard-bearer with moſt 


al the knights, who fought nobly to * 
\ | N nr 
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ſovereign, were cut in pieces. King John 
now- found himſelf obliged to ſurrender, upon 
which there was much contention, about the 
honour of taking him, which was adjudged 19 
afterwards to a French knight of Picardy, in 1 
th Engliſh ſervice, named Sir Dennis de | 
Morbeck +. NATL 

Few of the French.remaining on the field, 
prince Edward ſet up his ſtandard, and 
ſounded a retreat, not thinking it prudent to 
purſue the enemy with the few men he had, 

eſpecially conſidering the great charge of 
priſoners that he had to take care of; many 
of whom he ſuffered to go home on they pa- 
role of honour. His royal priſoner he treated 
with great humanity, attended on him at 
ſupper that evening in his own tent, as if he 
had been his ſovereign, and endeavouted by | 
the moſt obliging and polite converſation, to | 
divert his mind from ſuch diſagreeable ideas; LY 
as at ſuch a time could not but too naturally 14 
ariſe in his mind. Ih 

This important battle laſted only four Ih 
hours, from nine in the morning till one n 
the afternoon. The French loſt two dukes, 
nineteen earls, five, or fix, thouſand barons, 
knights, and men at arms, and eight thou- _ 
ſand common ſoldiers. Beſides the French 11 
king, and his ſon Philip, there were made 


1 { | 
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+ The prince 2 him with eight thou- 
fand crowns. 7 
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priſoners ſeventeen earls, and fifteen hundred to 
barons, knights and *ſquires, as to the com- kin; 

mon ſoldiers, they were only diſarmed and and 

ſent home. There were taken one hundred carr 

colours and ſtandards, with all their tents, the 1 
baggage and carriages. The prince, accord- into 

ing to his uſual piety, ordered a thankſgiving to b 

the day after the battle, and did not neglect with 
rewarding his ſoldiers, for their great brayery, reigt 

He then marched ſlowly with his priſoners blac 

and ſpoils to Bourdeaux *; which he reached in tl 

the beginning of October +. ROE rous 
The next ſpring g the prince ſet fail, with king 

the king and the reſt of the priſoners, for Johr 
England with a ſtrong convoy, having re- fathe 
»̈V⁊ 25 5 8 thro! 
r U OCT TRE IVA moſt 

1 * The capital of the dutchy of Guienne. bow: 
| ' + When king Edward heard of his ſon's ex- the k 
| traordipary ſucceſs, he behaved with great mode- and t 
Ii ration, and was far from inſulting over his rival, him, 
1 now in his power, but reflecting on the vicifli. enter 
[| tudes of human affairs, and the prince's deliver- whic 
| | ance from ſo formidable a power which had ſur- liſh n 
1 rounded him, ordered a thankſgiving, and a pro- dined 
| ceſſion and prayers for ten days afterwards, for 7 
1 the ſouls of thoſe who fell in the battle. But the « 
the common people could nos conceal their joy, 8 
i} the conduits run with wine, feſtivity, muſic, and 8 
zh dancing, laſted for ſeveral days, and in ſongs, 9 
11 repeated the brave actions of their countrymen. 1 
—_ 1 April 24. 1357. 1359, 
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ceived intelligenee that the French deſigned 
to intercept his paſſage, and reſcue their 
king. However, he got ſafe over the ſea, 
and landed at Sandwich the fifth of May, and 
carried his priſoners to Canterbury, and on 
the twenty- fourth, made his triumphant entry 
into London. He ordered the French kin 
to be mounted on a large white horſe dreſſed 
with furniture and equipage equal to a ſove- 
reign, whilſt himſelf rode by him on a little 
black pad, like one of his retinue. Having 
in this manner, marched through the nume- 
rous crowds, aſſembled from all parts of the 
kingdom, to Weſtminſter, he preſented king 
John, with the reſt of the priſoners, to his 
father king Edward, who was ſeated on the 
throne at the upper end of the hall in the ut- 
moſt ſplendor, before whom the royal captive 
bowed himſelf as he approached the ſteps, 
the king of England immediately Jeſcended. | 
| and taking the monarch by the hand, fluted 


, him, and placed him by him. A magnificent 1 
1 entertainment was afterwards provided, at 1 
— which the two kings, the prince, the Eng- 1 
- lia nobility, and the priſoners of diſtinction, 1 
dined in the hall as at a coronation. 11 
1 The French king reſided in the palace of 1p 
: the Savoy, and a truce + being ſoon after 1hi 
; ; agreed 1 
ö 11 
* This truce Was to laſt till the 24th = June? | qi A 
1359. for their reſpective territories, only it was il 1 
0 "Fs I |. 
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agreed on between the two monarchs, king 


John had the privilege of the caſtle of Wind- 
or, and of hawking and hunting in the 
neighbouring forreſt. | | 


The next year the two kings treated per- 
fonally about peace, and agreed upon ſome 


conditions, but the ſtates of France thinking 


them too diſadvantageous, would not ratify 
them : upon which king Edward prepared to 


renew the war with more vigour than ever, 
and went over to Calais * with an army of an 


hundred thouſand men, with an intent to 
ſubdue that miſerable kingdom. After an 


\ unſucceſsful attempt upon Rheims, he took 


Sens, and ravaged France to the very gates 
of Paris; but could by no means draw 
Charles the dauphin, and regent, out to an 
engagement, who kept himſelf ſhut up with- 


in the walls, prudently avoiding a battle, till 
| Edward's army being greatly reduced by ſick- 


neſs, and wearied out with fruifleſs attempts, 
conſented to a treaty of peace, which was 
concluded at a village called Bretigny J, in 
which it was agreed that the king of France 
ſhould pay three millions of crowns of 


: gold for his ranſom, and that the king of 


ngland ſhould hold Guienne, Poictou, 


— 


1 "Eng R 
— 
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provided that the Navarrois, in Normandy, ſhould 
be allowed to proſecute the war there. 
® Year of Chriſt, 3360. + May 8, 1 5 | 
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gaintonge, Perigord, Montreuil and its. ter- 


ritori es, Guiſnes, Ponthieu, Calais town, 
caſtle and territory, &c. In conſequence of 


this, king John was ſet at liberty, and ſoon 


put Edward in poſſeſſion of the countries aſ- 
ſigned him by the ſaid treaty. _ * 

The proſperity of king Edward continued 
for many years, till it was at laſt embittered by 


domeſtic troubles, from the death ef ſome of 


his children *, and the loſs of all his acquiſitions 


in France, Calais excepted, the loſs of which 


he did not Jong ſurvive + He was ſucceeded 
.by his grandſon Richard II. fon of the black 
prince, born at Bourdesux, now about eleven 
years old. | 

On the ſixteenth of July, twenty-four 
days after Edward's death, young Richard 
was crowned without any oppoſition, The 
truce with France was expired near three 
months before Edward's death. The king 
of France was making vaſt preparations to 
complete the expulſion of the Engliſh out of 
all the places they held in France; whilſt at 
* end of the laſt — and at the 25 0 


_—_—_— 
8 


———— 
— 


=  Particnlatly Edward the black prince, 8 
8. 1376. 

+ He died at Sheen, now Richmond, Jane 
21, 1377. in the fixty-fifth year of his age, and 
kiſty-firit of his reign. 
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ning of this, the -Engliſh ſeemed wholly 
unconcerned about the war. And ſo, whilſt 
five armies were employed in different places 
to finiſh the work: in France, the French 
made ſeveral deſcents upon England, burnt 
Haſtings, Portſmouth, Dartmouth and Ply- 
mouth, and plundered the Ifle of Wight, 
The parliament met in October, and gave 
the regency of the kingdom to the king's 
three uncles, joining with them ſome biſhops 
and lay-lords. This mortified the duke of 
Lancaſter, the eldeſt of the three uncles, a 
prince of a haughty temper, who had flat- 
tered himſelf with the hopes of being ole 
regent. 9 1 | 
Whilſt preparations were making to guard 
the coaſts, and to oppoſe France, the king of 
Navarre put Cherbourg into the hands of the 
Engliſh, as the duke of Bretagne ſoon after 
delivered up Breſt to them. Richard tow- 
ards the end of his reign, gave up Breſt 
and Cherbourg, for a very inconſiderable 
When meaſures were taking in England to 
aſſiſt the duke of Bretagne, the French 
court, in order to divert the ſtorm from their 
own country, encouraged the king of Scot- 
land to make a diverſion on his ſide. He ac- 
cordingly broke the'truce, and took Berwick 
by ſurpriſe ; but the earl of Northumber—- 
land drew together a body- of troops, and . 
2 118 5 7 * retook — 
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A 

i retook it by ſtorm. In this ſiege, his ſon 
8 Henry Percy ſignalized himſelf with ſuch bras 
A very and reſolution,” that he gained the ſur- 


t name of Hotſpur. - In the mean time, hoſti- - 
4 lities continued to be carried on in ſeveral 19 
places, between the French and Engliſh, W | 
1 without any general: rs or deciſive i 
8 battle: 1 
Ps Whilſt the nation was thus eve aͤ- Ki 
of broad, a ſurpriſing- inſurrection broke out, Il 
4 which threatened the whole kingdom with 1 
* deſtruction +. The parliament had impoſed. | 
le 


z poll tax, whereby all perſons above fifteen i 
years old, were obliged to pay twelve pence a 
head, the monks and nuns not excepted. 

of This tax was levied with great moderation at 


he hrt; but at length being farmed by divers 

* perſons, who having advanced ſuch a ſum to 

wy the king, were to have what they could raiſe _ 
eſt by it, thele farmers and their collectors le- 
ble vied the tax with great rigour, in order to 

9 enrich themſelves. One of the collectors, 
to having demanded of a tyler at Deptford,” 
ch whoſe name was Walter, from thence called 

EIT Wat Tyler, twelve pence for one of his 
Ot daughters, the father refuſed to pay it, al- 

ne ledging that ſhe was under the age mentioned 

1 


in the act. The inſolent collector attempt 
ing in a way not very models to et him- 


12 
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ſelf of the truth of this, Wat took up "1 
hammer and knocked out his brains. The 


people took his part, and promiſed to ſtand 
by him. Immediately the populace roſe in 
ent, and choſe Wat Tyler for their leader, 


. 


and they were ſoon followed by thoſe of 


Effex, under the conduct of Jack Straw. To 
the poll-tax were added other grievances; 
which grievances being inflamed by ſeditious 
ſpirits, and, as ſome ſay, by the monks, who 
thought themſelves aggrieved by the poll-tax, 


the people roſe in great numbers, and Wat 


ſoon found himſelf at the head of an hundred 
thouſand men. With theſe he marched di- 
rectly for London, freeing all the priſoners as 
he went along. This formidable mob pro- 


ceeded to the utmoſt extravagancies; they 


cut off the heads of thoſe lords, gentlemen, 
judges, aud lawyers, they could lay hands 
on; and bound themſelves by oath never to 
own for king, any whoſe name ſhould be 
John; which was occaſioned by their hatred 
to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, who 
at this time was gone to the borders to nego- 
tiate a truce with the Scots. -" 
Being come to Black-Heath, Wat Tyler 
reviewed his army, and continuing his march 
towards London, took and plundered South- 
wark. Shortly after, he entered London, 
the city mob opening the bridge gates to him, 
in ſpite of the magiſtrates. Here this enraged 
rabble committed the moſt horrid ravages, 
burning 
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under the Plantagenets. 
burning and plundering the houſes of the 
principal judges, lords and principal citizens. 
Then they ſeized the tower, and finding 
there the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 


high-treaſurer, they without any ceremony 


cut off their heads, 

At laſt it was reſolved to offer the rebels 
a charter confirming the people's liberties, 
and a general pardon; which thoſe of Effex 


accepting, returned to their homes. Wat 


Tyler ſtill continued at the head of thirty, or 
forty thouſand men; and the king coming to 
Smithfield, ſent to deſire him to come and 


confer with him. Wat returned a haugbty 
anſwer, that he would come when he thought 
fit. He however, ſet forward at the head of 
his troops, and' meeting the king in Smith-- 


field, they had a conference together, both 
on horſeback, He made ſuch extravagant 
demands, that Richard knew not how to an- 
ſwer him; and now and then he would lift 
his ſword, as if he threatened the king. 
This inſolence fo enraged Walworth, mayor 
of London, 'who was by the king, that he 


{truck the rebel on a ſudden, ſuch a furious 


blow on the head with his ſword, as inſtantly 
killed him. Wi . 
The rebels ſeeing their leader fall, were 
juſt upon the point of revenging his death, 
when the young king, with a courage and 
preſence of mind, that could hardly be ex- 
pected from his years, cryed out aloud to 
| them, 
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under the Plantagenets. | 
burning and plundering the houſes of the 
principal judges, lords and principal citizens. 
Then they ſeized- the tower, and finding 
there the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 


high-treaſurer, they without any ceremony 


cut off their heads, 

At laſt it was reſolved to offer the rebels 
a charter confirming the people's liberties, 
and a general pardon ; which thoſe of Effex 


accepting, returned to their homes. Wat 


Tyler till continued at the head of thirty, or 
forty thouſand men; and the king coming to 
Smithfield, ſent to defire him to come and 


confer with him. Wat returned a haughty 
anſwer, that he would come when he thought 
fit. He however, ſet forward at the head of 
his troops, and meeting the king in Smith- 


held, they had a conference together, both 
on horſeback, He made ſuch extravagant 
demands, that Richard knew not how to an- 
ſwer him; and now and then he would lift 


his (word, as if he threatened the king. 


Killed him. | 
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This infolence ſo enraged Walworth, mayor 
of London, 'who was by the king, that he 


ſtruck the rebel on a ſudden, ſuch a furious 


blow on the head with his ſword, as inſtantly 
| The, rebels ſeeing their leader fall, were 
juſt upon the point of revenging his death, 
when the young king, with a courage and 
preſence of mind, that could hardly be ex- 
pected from his years, cryed out aloud to 
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184 Of the wars England 


them, „ My friends, will, you kill your 


king? What, though you have loſt your 
leader? I will be your captain. Follow me.“ 


With that, turning his horſe about, he put 


bimſelf at their head, and marched to St. 
George's- fields. The rebels, imagining he 
bad declared for them, readily followed him. 
When they were come thither, they pre- 
ſently ſaw a great number of citizens well 
armed, whom the mayor had raiſed, march- 
ing towards them. And thinking the Whole 
city was coming out againſt them, they im- 
| mediately threw down their arms, and the 
whole multitude was ſoon diſperſed, without 
the loſs of one life, but that of Wat Tyler, 
their leader. 

There were e much the fame wind af inſur- 
rections in Norfolk and Suffolk; but the 
biſhop of Norwich, putting himſelf at the 
head of ſome troops, quickly ſuppreſſed them. 
Thoſe in Eſſex began alſo to ſtir again, but 
the king marched againſt them, and defeated 
them. Great numbers were flaing and others 


were taken and executed; amang whom Was: 


Tack, Straw...their leader. This formidable 
inſurrection did. not laſt, above a month. - 
* The Scots by the afliſtance of France, were 
preparing to invade England. This. alarmed 
the court, and in a. little time, Richard Was 
at the head of a very numecous army, © 


three hundred; thouſand men; but inſtead of 


puſhing;, the LOOPS vigarouſly, he employed, 


himſe 
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ur WM himſelf in ravaging the country about Edin- 
ur burgh, whilſt they ſlipt by him into Cumber- 
land, and committed terrible devaſtations. 


put. And though he might have intercepted them 
St. in their return, he omitted to do it. and re- 
he turned ingloriouſly into England. 


The remaining part of this reign was no- 
thing but confuſion, and a ſeries of arbitrary 
meaſures. And in the midſt of the general 
diſcontent, a rebellion happened in Ireland, 
the infatuated king went over in perſon to 
quell it. He was no ſooner gone, but a con- 
ſoiracy was formed in England to deprive 
him of his crown. The malecontents, after 
ſeveral conſultations, reſolved to call in the 
duke of Hereford, or Lancaſter +, who was 


ſur- W nowin France. as 
the The duke laying hold of this opportunity 
the to try his 'fortune, got a few ſhips of the 
gem. duke of Bretagne, and embarking with the 
. archbiſhop of Canterbury, and a ſmall num- 
ate 


ber of men, ſet ſail, and hovered ſome time 
ers WW about the coaſt of England, to fee if the 
s people would declare for him. As ſoon as 
it was known he was on the coaſt, they be- 
gan. to take arms in ſeveral places. Upon 
this the duke landed, in July 1399, near 
Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, where he was pre- 
ſently joined by the earl of Northumberland, 
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186 Of the wars of England | 
and Henry Percy his ſon, with ſome troops; 
and the people flocked to him ſo from all 
parts, that he in a few days ſaw himſelf at the 
head of ſixty thouſand men. 


The duke of Lancaſter firſt marched to 


London, where the citizens received him 
with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy and 
affection, as their ſaviour and deliverer. He 
then proceeded directly for Briſtol, and lay- 
ing ſiege to the caſtle, Where the miniſters 
were retired, became maſter of it in four 
days. 

Whilſt theſe things were doing, the con- 
trary winds hindered the king for ſome weeks 
from having any news from England. At 
laſt, when he was informed of the duke his 

coulin's deſcent, inftead of coming over him- 
Jelf with his forces, he ſent the earl of Sali 
bury before him to levy troops; which he did 
in Wales and Cheſhire, to the number of 
torty thouſand, But having continued in 
arms for ſome time, and the king not appear- 
ing, they diſperſed, and returned home. 
Soon after the king arrived, and when he 
found how matters ſtood, and that all the 
nobility and the people had declared againſt 
him, he withdrew privately from his army, 
and went and ſhut himſelf up in Conway 
caſtle, in Wales. The duke of Lancaſter 
being marched to Cheſter, Richard, in the 
extremity he was in, thought it beſt to 


throw "himſelf upon his enemy's generoſity, 
an 
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under the Plantagenets. | 187 
amd even offered to reſign his crown, pro- ll 
vided he would ſpare his life, and allow him ll 
an honourable penſion ; and ſet out for Lon- - 


don, where he was preſently conducted to 
the Tower; and there Richard delivered up | 
the crown and Scepter, and ſigned an inſtru- | 
ment, confehiing himſelf unworthy and unfit 1 
to govern the kingdom any longer *. „ 
The throne being thus vacant, the duke | 
of Lancaſter $, as had been agreed, roſe up, * | 
and claimed the crown; and it was unani- 
mouſly reſolved, September 30. 1399, that 
he ſhould be prodaimed king of England and 
France, and lord of Ireland. i 


* King Richard was ſoon after ſome how, os 
other, made away with at Pontecraft caſtle, in 
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Yorkſhire. | 
6 Surnamed Bolinhroke from the place of ad il 
birth. | / 
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